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KATHLEEN’S RUSE. 

DY 11ETI WINWOOD. 


Hebbert Vance and Kathleen Gray had 
been married one whole year, and had hard¬ 
ly set foot out of Paris since they first sought 
that place flom au American city a happy- 
groom and a blushing bride. A year in the 
French capital is time enough to work a great 
many changes even in the most fondly at¬ 
tached couples, and tlio one of which wo 
write had not come off scatliless after a 
twelve months’ sojourn in the great mael¬ 
strom of fashion, vice and folly. 

To speak more plainly, Herbert Vance, who 
was a gay, handsome young fellow with plenty 
of wild oats to sow, seemed to be doing his 
best to scatter them broadcast during tho 
last teu weeks or more of their stay in Paris. 
IIo was too mercurial in temperament to 
fully escape the contagious example of “ fast 
young bloodS ” about him, and now that the 
delight of wooing and winning pretty Kath¬ 
leen was well over, and the honeymoon ended, 
possession began to clog, and naturally 
enough, perhaps, ho soon found himself look¬ 
ing around for fresh novelties. 

In a city like Paris, one need look for 
nothing in vain. Herbert’s first flame was 
one of tho demi-monde, a dashing blonde of 
whom ho tired in tho short spaco of two 
weeks; and he felt heartily obliged to tho 
fellow who took the flirtatlon’oflfhis hands. 

To tho blonde succeeded,a pretty, piquante, 
capricious fairy, Paulino Bertel by name, a 
favorite danseuso at one of tho leading 
theatres. She was really a very winsome 
creature, and Herbert thought himself 
actually in love with her. He spent his 
money freely and was quito attentive, so 
much so that poor patient Kathleen, the bride 
of a year, found herself neglected and cast in 
the shade. 

Of course she remonstrated; but she might 
as well have talked to tho wind. Herbert 
would laughingly declaro that 1i!b little wife 
was worth all tho women in the world. He 
generally ended by promising to keep away 
from the theatre whoro Paulluo danced, and 
to see her no more. Ho boro tho promise in 
mind for tho spaco of twenty-four hours 
thereafter, perhaps, and then matters would 
be worse than ever. 

Kathleen endured the conduct with ex¬ 


emplary patience, seldom complaining so long 
as there was any probability of reform. But 
oven her forbearance had its limits, especially 
when she learned that tho “golden silence” 
of which the poets sing was no moro efficacious 
than remonstrance had boon. Consequently 
one evening when she saw Herbert again 
going out alone, a slight frown wrinkled her 
pretty brow. 

“ I hope you are not thinking of leaving me 
to-night, again ?” site said, much more sharp¬ 
ly than she was wont to speak. “Tho even¬ 
ings are dreadfully dull with you away.” 

“ I shall only be gone an hour or two, dear,” 
ho answered, stooping to kiss her. “You will 
not mind being loft alono for that length of 
time.” 

Kathleen was not so certain. She had 
learned from sad experience what her hus¬ 
band's “ hour or two ” usually meant 

“ Dear mo,” she murmured, “ I wish wo had 
never come here. I hate Paris. Lot us take 
the next steamer for New York. 0, if you 
only would, Herbert,” lifting her eyes 
pleadingly. 

“You silly puss.” Ho patted her cheek 
tenderly, and then turn'ed to leave the room. 
“ Don’t fret, dear. We will return to America 
in a few rpontlis. Good-night.” 

She ran forward, catching him by the arm. 

“Answer me this, Herbert! You are not 
going to see that—that— cnature again? I 
will know.” ' 

He seemed confused, and tried to avoid 
meeting her questioning gaze. 

“I have a business engagement—that Is 
all,” ho said, uneasily. “ I will hurry back, 
nnd you shall read me that new poem Of 
Browning’s. How wifi that do ?” 

Kathleen thought it would “ do ” very well. 
Herbert made his peaco with another kiss 
and then left tho house. , 

He was scarcely gone when the young wife 
discovered that ho had dropped ono of his 
gloves near tho door. She picked it up, nnd 
was about to lay it on the tablo when she 
detected a suspicious rustling within,'caused 
by tho pressure of her fingers upon it. In¬ 
serting her hand, slio drew out a bescented 
scrap of paper on which these words were 
peucillcd: 
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“ Como to mo at nine, this evening. I have 
something to say to you. Pauline.” 

Tho wife was not slow to comprehond ttys 
not©. Woman-like, she dropped into tho 
nearest chair, giving way to a perfect passion 
of tears. To think that her husband should 
have deceived her so cruelly! He had pro- 
tended to have business out, when in fact he 
was going to seo her hated rival. It was 
humiliating I 

Kathleen’s tears did not last long. When 
she had wiped them away, sho sat for soino 
moments In earnest thought. When Bhb 
finally arose, a flaming red spot burned on 
cither cheek. 

“Not quite eight o'clock, and the appoint¬ 
ment is'for nine,” she murmured, consulting 
her watch. “ There Is plenty of time. I will 
doit!” 

Sim entered her dressing-room and care¬ 
fully locked tho door behind her. Two largo 
wardrobes stood against tho opposite wall, tho 
one containing her own garments, tho other 
those of her husband, It was tho latter that 
she opened; and from it selected tho articles 
she wanted. 

She was tali for a woman, nearly of her 
husband’s height, in fact. In the space of 
twenty minutes, she had completely attired 
herself in a suit of ids clothes. Tho disguise 
was nearly porfcct Surveying herself in tho 
glass when her preparations wero completed, 
sho smiled very complacently on the elegant 
young fellow simpering back at her from 
thence. 

“There is little risk of detection,” sho 
thought. “I have only to assumo a bold 
front, and I can pass anywhere unsuspected.” 

Sho put on a hat and cloak, and stole softly 
down stairs, and into the street- She knew 
very well wkero Paulino resided—some gos¬ 
siping friend had pointed out tho house while 
they wore onco driving together—a littlo 
nest of a place on tho Rue do 1' Archevequo. 
It still wanted a quarter to nine, and sho felt 
confident that Herbert was not bofore her. 

Tho concierge answered the summons. 
Kathleen turned her back to the light, and 
drew the cloak closely about her face. 

“ I have an appointment wifliHademolsollo 
Pauline,” she said, in very clover imitation 
of Mr. Vance’s voice. “ Stay, you need not 
announce me.” 

Tho man nodded. 

“All right, monsieur;”.and then loft Kath¬ 
leen to find her way to the drawing-room. 


The moment he was gone, the wife 
crept into a niche bohind the stairs, hiding 
there. Tho hall was dimly lighted, and 
deathly still. As moment after moment 
dragged away, sho began to tromble for tho 
result of her venture, solitudo affording plenty 
of time for reflection. Detection seemed 
imminent, bnt her mood was desperate. 

Presently the bell rang again. This time it 
Was really Herbert, and on being admitted, ho 
passed up stairs like ono perfectly familiar 
with the premises. 

Kathleen lingered a moment, and then 
followed him. ne did not enter the drawing¬ 
room, but had gone on to a small apartment 
beyond, fitted up as a boudoir. The door was 
ajar, and stealing cautiously nearer, the.poor 
wife heard a murmur of voices coming from 
within—Paulino's prattling treble mingling 
with Herbert’s musical bass. 

She clinched herdainty hands convulsively, 
and for ono mad moment was Inclined tocon- 
front them then and there. But prudence 
finally came to her aid, and she contented 
herself with listening.' 

There was plenty of gay talk between the 
two, and a tender word now and then. Pau¬ 
line showed herself such an adept in every 
coquettish wile that tho wife hardly wondered 
at her husband’s infatuation. A pretty 
woman can bo very dangerous, and nobody 
understood tho power of her sex better than 
tho wicked little daiiscuse. 

At least a half hour went by before the 
subject camo up in which Kathleon felt an 
especial interest. Then Herbert broached it 
by saying rather abruptly: 

“ You sent for mo, ma bello. I found your 
note in the glove yon returned—quite a novel 
way of sending a message, I must ac¬ 
knowledge.” 

“I feared you would thiuk it silly, that 
romantic little mameuvroof rnino, monsieur,” 
cooed the witch. 

“Anytiling but that, dear. Now you must 
tell what you wanted of mo." 

At that, Kathleen saw her draw back a 
littlo, lifting those coy, bewildering eyes halt 
in deprecation, as it seemed. 

“ I’m afraid you will ho angry, monsieur,” 
she murmured, pathetically— 11 that you will 
love mo less when I liavo told you, and I 
could not endure that. It would kill me!” 

She covered hor face with her pretty hands. 
Herbert drew them away very gently. 

“Bless you, Pauline, I shall always lovo 
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you,” ho cried. “ It is silly of you to think 
otherwise. Now what Is it ?" 

11 You must know, monsieur," she answered, 
still hesitating, “I want something to keep In 
remembrance of you—something different 
from tho silks, ribbons and laces you have 
glvon me. I saw a superb set of pearls at 
Pujol's this morning, such boa utle3,charmante! 
O, you've no Idea—men never understand 
such tilings! They would look lovely with 
tny blue silk for Madame Marthe’s soiree to¬ 
morrow night.” 

71)1 this was said In lisping French, and 
with an off-hand air that took away every¬ 
thing like harshness. Few men could liavo 
resisted that dulcet, entreating voice. No 
more.could Herbert; besides, he had no sus¬ 
picion of tho mercenary spirit that prompted 
the words. 

“You shall have tho pearls, ma belle," he 

said. 

But Kathleen, cowering in tho hall outside, 
had now heard quite enough to suit her pur¬ 
pose. She stole softly down stairs again, her 
tip curling, a scornful- fire blazing in her 
eyes. 

"Poor dupe,” slio muttered. “I am 
thoroughly convinced that Paulino does not 
love him—sho is only playing shrewdly for 
his money.” 

Once in tho street, she paced back and 
forth upon tho walk for a few moments, to 
thoroughly polled her thoughts, and then 
started away at a rapid rate. Most of tho 
sliops were closed, but on turning tho next 
square she found a pawnbroker’s In which the 
lights were still burning. Only an old man, 
a Jew, was within. Entering, she asked per¬ 
mission to exchange' her cloak for ono of a 
different malm and color, and her glossy silk 
hat for a cap. The Jew scorned accustomed 
to calls of that nature, for ho manifested no 
surprise, though sho purchased a false mus¬ 
tache with which to comploto her disguise. 
If ho suspected tho sex of Ills patron, ho wa3 
shrewd enough to keep the discovery to him¬ 
self, since he was realizing a good bargain. 

Kathleen made her way back to tho Hue do 
1’ Archovcquo, carelessly swinging in one 
hand a cane with which sho had provided 
herself. Sho took her stand near Pauline’s 
residence, and there bided her time, taking 
care to keep well in the shadow whenever 
any late pedestrian came hurrying by. Sho 
was waiting for Herbert. 

It was nearly an hour before he eamo out. 
lie started up tho street on a brisk walk, but 


Knthleon darted after him, laying ono hand 
on his arm, and thus detaining him. 

“ I wish to speak with monsieur," sho said, 
lh a disguised voice. 

Herbert turned sharply about 

“What?” iio asked. 

“I have something to say to you, mon¬ 
sieur,” sho repeated. • • 

" Drive ahead, then, my flno Allow,” and 
tho young man carelessly folded his arms, 
never suspecting with whom ho was convers¬ 
ing. “Make liasto though, for I am In a 
hurry.” 

“ Monsieur has been to see Pauline 
Bertel?” 

“Well?” sharply and angrily spokcu. 

“ Monsieur must go there no more.” 

Herbert gave a mocking laugh. 

"Who* to prevent mo?” he asked. 

“ I, monsieur.” 

“Ah, a would-be rivnl,” laughed Yance. 
“ Really, this Is growing interesting. My dear 
sir, what If I refuso to give up pretty Paulino 
merely becanso you are so presumptuous as 
to ask it?” 

“Then monsieur must suffer tho conse¬ 
quences.” 

“ Which will be—” 

“ Death to either you or me.” 

Vance’s blood was up. He had never 
seen or heard of this upstart lover of Pau¬ 
lino’s, but such Interference-was not to bo 
tamely brooked. 

“So bo It,” ho said, haughtily. “A duel 
will bo tho noxt step, I suppose, since that Is 
a Frenchman's Invariable resort. Name your 
•tlino and place, and tho sooner tho bettor.” 

“You will not renounce Pauline?” 

“Don’t bo a fool, young man,” cried 
Herbert, angrily. “I am waiting to hear 
your arrangements.” 

“Very woll. Timo, seven o'clock to¬ 
morrow morning. Place, tho Bols do Bou¬ 
logne. We will liavo neither seconds nor 
witnesses. Do you consent?” 

“ Tho proceeding Is unusual, but no matter. 
And tho weapons ?” 

“Pistols.” 

“ Very good, You will find mo punctual to 
the minute. Good-night.” 

“Adieu, monsieur.” 

And so they parted. 

Herbert walked slowly homeward. His 
thoughts wero busy, ne realized how foolish 
ho, had been to bo led Into such an affair. 
Pauline was not worthy the blood that might 
be spilled for her. But ft was too late to ro- 
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tract. Ho must moot tho man and kill or bo 
killed. 

Kathleen took a by-street and hurried' 
home ns fast as possible, rejoicing over the 
success that had thus far crowned her efforts. 
When her husband reached the house, she 
had retired and was apparently lu a sound 
and peaceful sleep. 

“ Poor Kathleen,” thought ITerbort, bond¬ 
ing over her. “1 am glad my long absence 
has not distressed her. What would slio say, 
X wonder, If she knew of the meeting that is 
to tako place In the morning P” 

IIo rested but poorly that night, and was 
up long before dawn. Kathleen arose soon 
alter six, and descended to the library, whero, 
she found her husband busily engaged In 
writing. He seemed surprised and a triflo 
annoyed, when she mado her appearance. 

“Why are you up so early, Ilorbert?” she 
asked. Innocently, making no allusion to tlio 
manner In which ho had deserted her tlio 
preceding evening. . 

“ I am called away for a few hours by 
urgent business,” was liis answer, “ and must 
set out directly. I atn sorry that. you wore 
disturbed, though.” 

He went on writing, but Ills manner was 
strangely restless. Presently ho arose from 
the desk and crossed over to whoro his wife 
was sltling. 

“Dear Kathleen,” ho said, dropping Ills 
arms about her, “I deeply regret that I ever 
caused you pain. Whatovcr occurs, know 
Uiat my heart is all yours—that you reign 
there alone. More than that, I crave tlio 
assuranco that you forglvo every wrong I 
have ever done you.” 

His volco trembled. Tears crept into 
Kathleen's eyes, as she told him how fondly 
sho loved him, how sineoroly she forgave him. 
Sho would liavo confessed everything bail ho 
not hurried away like ono unable longer to 
ctiduro tbo scene. 

After ho was gone, Kathleen hastily put on 
tlio disguise sho had used tlio preceding 
evening, and chartered a cab for tlio Bois do 
Boulogne. Herbert was already on tlio 
ground, waiting for her. Sho drew tlio cap 
low over her eyes as she approacliod him in 
the cold, gray dawn. 

“ Monsieur is punctual; It is woll,” she said, 
in her disguised volco. - “I had hoped ho 
would think better of this affair after a 
night's reflection.” 

“What Is to bo the distanco?” asked 


Herbert, shortly, paying no hoed to these, 
remarks. 

“Ten paces, nero aro the weapons. Tako 
your choice between them.” 

Sho held out two pistols. Ho looked sharp¬ 
ly into her face as If something-jn tho volco 
or expression had suddenly impressed him as 
being strangely familiar. But the jaunty cap, 
the muffling cloak,- tho trim mustache, all 
helped to mako the disguise Impenetrable. 
He took ono of tho weapons without a word. 

“ Now measure off tlio ground, monsieur,” 
said Kathleen. " Tou shall do tho counting 
—I scorn to tako nny advantage. At the 
word ‘ three’ we arc both to fire.” 

He obeyed, and they took their places. 
Herbert was very pale. Ho realized what a 
sacrifice was about to bo made. 

" O Kathleen,” lie thought, “ if I had only 
been true to you I This is murder, and for 
tho sake of a heartless flirt like Pauline.” 

But too proud to retract, he pronounced 
the fatal words in a voice that only the strong 
power ofhls will could render cool and delib¬ 
erate. “ One—two—Mice,” and two loud re¬ 
ports rung out on tho morning air. 

Tho smoke cleared J Herbert stood In his 
place unharmed, blit his adversary had 
uttered a piercing cry, and was lying prone 
on tlio ground. Sick at heart, Herbert rushed 
forward. Tlio muffling cloak was torn away 
from the prostrate figure, the cap had fallen, 
the mustache had become detached, and the 
young man beheld tho white face and rippling 
brown liaiv of Ills wlfo. 

“ Kathleen 1 O my God I I liavo killed 
her!” he cried, in a voice of horror. 

Ho wound his arms about her In a mad, 
frenzied way. Feeling liorsclf folded closely 
to his heart, bIio opened her eyes, clinging to 
his neck, and smiling sweetly upon him. 

“ I am not hurt, Herbert,” sho whispered. 
“It was all n ruse. There was only a iittlo 
powder in those pistols—uo balls.” 

At first ho stood liko one confounded. 
Then tho wliolo plot slowly became clear to 
him. A blush of shame crept over his face, 
but he only clasped Kathleen closer. 

“ You meant to pnnisji me?” ho asked. 

“Yes. You will forglvo me, Herbert? I 
could not lose your love without making au 
offort to retain it.” 

“ You liavo never lost it—you never will. I 
needed tho lesson you liavo taught mo, I 
thank you for it.” 

no stooped and kissed her. 
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HERTILLA’S CHOICE 

BY HE5TEB ELLBLE. 


If HertDla Rose had been wise, like some 
folks that you and I know of, she never would 
have refused the home offered by her rich 
uncle, Japhet JLord, choosing one in a poor 
farmhouse instead; and all because she, fool¬ 
ish child! fancied that affection was necessary 
to her happiness, if not vital to her existence. 
So, you see, it is proved on the very face of 
things, that my heroine was not at all wise, 
no, not by any means. 

“ Dearest,” Mrs. Mayberry had said, “ you 


must choose for yourself Our poor home can 
boast none of the splendid attractions of your 
Uncle Lord’s proud mansion. We are poor, 
and of elegance and luxury know scarcely 
more than the name. But you would be as a- 
daughter to us, my love. We should prize 
your presence among us as something very 
precious, and you would share in parental 
affection with our own darling Fanny.” 

“Stuff and gammon!” interposed Uncle 
Lord—in the very wrinkles of whose well-to- 
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do face, you—if at aU imaginative—could read 
bank-notes; and in the creak of whose boots 
you might hear the same set to music. 

“ That is what I should expect you to say,” 
retorted Aunt Kayjbeny, with indignant 
reproach. 

a Stuff and gammon !” repeated the uncle, 
sturdily. "If you omne with me,child, you 
can eat gold doll. md wear bank-bills if 
you like. And as for die parental affection, I 
suppose we can get some one to do all that in 
the most approved style, for a consideration.” 
Which was a very heartless thing for Uncle 
Lord to say, it must be confessed, and no 
wonder it caused the sensitive-girl to fall upon 
Aunt Mayberry’s neck, crying: 

u I have chosen! Love me! love me, dear¬ 
est aunt! I could not live without love.” 

u I have the honor to congratulate you upon 
your choice,” said Uncle Lord, with a sardonic 
bow, “ and also to assure you that, if at any 
time you should find it desirable to accept 
life, on the very mdderate allowance of affec¬ 
tion you are likely to get from me, the offer of 
a home will still remain open to you.” 

So it came to pass that Mrs. Mayberry car¬ 
ried off the young ward in triumph. A gentle, 
plastic creature was Hertilia Rose, in whom 
the emotional nature was somewhat in excess 
perhaps; but her fervency of feeling was so 
evidently natural, that the fault seemed 
venial, and even charming in one so sweet and 
beautiful. Beautiful she undoubtedly was, 
with great, melting, amber-hued eyes, and a 
pure, pearly skin, in which a delicate color 
was forever flitting, like the play of hues in 
the precious opal Though city-bred, EertiUa 
had been brought up in close seclusion by her 
accomplished mother, whose idol she had 
been. The sudden death of this parent had 
been the one crushing sorrow of the young 
girl’s life. She had a fortune sufficient to 
make her quite an heiress, and was left to the 
guardianship of her uncles Lord and May¬ 
berry, the former her mother’s brother, the 
latter—with whom she had chosen her home, 
as we have seen—married to her father’s 
sister. 

It was, as Mrs. Mayberry had intimated, 
hut a poor place—a bare farmhouse, in a flat, 
monotonous district. To be sure the sky 
joined hands with a rim of purple hills, in the 
far-away horizon; and across the fields, at a 
distance of a quarter mile, one could catch a 
glimpse of an ambitions cascade, whose waters 
seethed, and roared, and foamed from a fall of 
half a dozen feet, with as much turbulence as 


if they fancied they had the dignity of a 
Niagara to support But, from the house, the 
view was not a lively one. Uncle Mayberry 
was what is called “a slack farmer,” and 
everyone who is at ail familiar with country 
life, knows what unsightliness as to externals, 
that term implies. 

Within, things were not very much better. 
The one best room rejoiced in an ingrain car¬ 
pet—of many colors, like Joseph’s coat—but 
each, to use a Yankeeism, “onIts own hook,” 
without much regard to the laws of harmony 
in coloring. Cane-seat chairs, a haircloth 
sofa—made probably before sofa springs were 
invented to ameliorate the hard condition of 
thinly-stuffed seats, a mock mahogany table, 
containing a few books—“dear Fan’s treas¬ 
ures,” as Mrs. Mayberry called them, and 
some cheap pictures in elaborately carved 
frames—only the carving was ingeniously con¬ 
structed -from leather, lampblack, and varnish 
—completed the appointments of this apart¬ 
ment. Hertilia at once resolved that the 
whole should give place to some of the taste¬ 
ful furniture from her. own late home—a 
change which was accordingly effected. And 
Mrs. Mayberry thereupon, took upon herself 
extra consequence among her neighbors, on 
the strength of this improvement. 

Whatever else might be lacking in the 
home Hertilia had chosen, the affection, on 
which her choice had rested, seemed to 
abound in inexhaustible profusion. Aunt 
Mayberry was lavish of endearments, Uncle 
Mayberry, jocose, hearty, and tender, Cousin 
Fanny, gushing and devoted. To be sure 
Mrs. Simon Pettingill said, “ the- Mayberry's 
could afford to make much of Hertilia Rose, 
seeing as she nigh upon supported the family, 
and as for that stuck-up Fan, her cousin 
clothed her altogether;* which statement, 
though ill-natured certainly, may not have 
been entirely devoid of truth. For Hertilia 
was quite too generous to allow any one to 
lack a coveted indulgence when It was in her 
power to bestow it, and would no sooner have 
outshone her cousin in attire than she would 
hare done any other heartless act —which 
shows that she was very simple-minded in¬ 
deed, and had no true conception of her 
woman’s mission, concerning which, if'ft be 
not to outshine others—when she can —I 
should like to know what it is 1 So whatever 
article of dress Hertilia bought for herself, 
there was always a duplicate for Fanny, and if 
her own were somewhat less costly on that 
account, she never thought it a sacrifice. 
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And then, how good to have the power of 
making any one as grateful as Aunt Mayberry 
and Fanny always were for all her little gifts l 
And Fanny really was a sweet girl—quite the 
soul sister her fervid spirit had always pined 
for;, and how very contented and happy she 
ought to be! So thought Hertilla, when she 
had been a few months domesticated in her 
new home; but with the thought there came 
a sigh—a very little sigh it is true. Yet, if 
the girl had been as wise as some of us—you 
see it was understood from the beginning that 
she was not—I think she would have compre¬ 
hended that this dead level of existence was 
not quite Satisfactory, nor altogether such as 
uer mother, a lady of rare culture and intelli¬ 
gence, would have desired for her. If, as may 
have been, she did surprise in her secret heart 
a wish for some change, it was at hand. 
Philip Collingwood came. 

The girls had been down in the pasture for 
raspberries, and came home with stained 
fingers, flushed cheeks, and gowns brier-tom, 
like Maud Mueller’s. When they had turned 
into the lane leading to the house, and were 
out of sight from the highway, they sat down 
under an apple tree to rest 

“O Fan!” cried Hertilla, with a little 
twinkle of a laugh. “I feel just like having 
some fun. Don’t you?” 

“Just what I am dying for, you darling,” 
returned Fan, with scarcely more animation 
than ifher hyperbolical statement had been a 
literal truth. “ What shall we do?” 

“ Well give Aunt Mayberry a surprise, m 
show you how.” 

She accordingly .broke a couple of bushy 
shrubs, and having brought the branches to¬ 
gether at the top,bent them to a shape which, 
when covered by their brown veils, bore some 
resemblance to a human bead. Upon these 
their shakers were fitted, and, borne above 
their heads—like the bough3 of Birman Wood, 
moving toward Dansinore—added three feet 
of height to these girlish figures; while their 
summer shawls, folded very large, served for 
drapery, making the deception surprisingly 
giantesque in its effect. In this guise they 
walked up to the bouse, and into the parlor. 
Aunt Mayberry may have thought, for aught 
I know, that a G61iath and a Cyclops, for their 
sins, were doomed to revisit earth, and perpe¬ 
trate an anachronism in hoops and other 
feminine gear, as a refinement of punishment. 
The second figure, however, was scarcely seen, 
when gone, so suddenly indeed, that one 
might have doubted whether it had been 


there at alb The first, unconscious of this 
defection, began gyrating in a stately waltz, 
around Aunt Mayberry, who screamed in un¬ 
affected terror. There is no telling how long 
this exercise might have continued, had not 
the principal performer run plump against 
some object, which gave her such a surprise, 
and *such a thrill as wo 1 *, that her disguise 
dropped to the floor; l lertilla with burn¬ 
ing cheeks confronted a tall, handsome man, 
in whose grave face a pair of dark eyes, gleam¬ 
ing with merriment, were doing their utmost 
to contradict the gravity of the other 
features. 

“ O, what a fall was there, my countrymen!” 
said the gentleman, in a voice to correspond 
with the general expression ofhis face, rather 
than with that ofhis eyes. 

“ I wont be made fun of,” pouted Hertilla, 
hastily gathering up the wreck of fallen 
greatness, and escaping to her room, where, 
somewhat later, Aunt Mayberry found her 
indulging in a hearty fit «f crying. 

“There! there, darling!” said the aunt, in 
a coaxing, comforting tone, such as one uses 
with a grieved child. “I wouldn’t cry. It 
was unkind, cruel, for him to say it, I know. 
If he did think your childish freak needed a 
rebuke, it did not belong to him to give it; 
and I don t blame you for resenting it. You 
are all tired out too with the long berrying 
jaunt. I would lie right down and go to sleep 
if I were you-” 

“Where is the gentleman, auntie?” 

“He is in the parlor with Fan. He seems 
quite taken with Fan, the dear girl.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Philip Collingwood. We met him at the 
Crawfords last evening. You know you had 
a headache, and would not go. He asked 
permission to call here soon; hut we did not 
expect him to-day, or of course Fan would not 
have gone berrying.” 

Mrs. Mayberry, however, omitted to say 
that Mr. Collingwood, in making this request, 
had stated that he had often heard of Miss 
Rose through an acquaintance, and hoped to 
have the honor of making her acquaintance. 
Hertilla assured her aunt that she would take 
her advice about lying down; and that in¬ 
genuous dame presently reported in the par¬ 
lor, that “ the foolish child was in a pet, and 
could not be persuaded to come below.” 
Philip Collingwood, though puzzled to know 
what his offence had been, left a very penitent 
message for Miss Rose, and took leave; with 
the understanding, however, that he was to 
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call often while he remained in the neighbor¬ 
hood. He came again the next evening, and 
■was received by Fanny with evident delight, 
but Hertilla did not make her appearance. 

w X hope your cousin is going to assure me, 
to-day, of her forgiveness,” said Philip 
Coilingwood. 

* The foolish darling,” returned Fanny^with 
tender forbearance. “I fear she will never 
forgive you—terrible man that you are ” 

“ I am sure she cannot be so implacable. A 
face as sweet as hers could hardly belong to 
one capable of cherishing a Junonian 
resentment 

** I don’t know” the other answered, 
musingly. “These feeble, shallow natures 
hare a surprising capacity for re turning spleen, 
when their vanity is hurt But what am I 
saying? What I meant to say is, that Her- 
tiha ha3 a sweet face. We are all quite proud 
of her beauty.” 

“Which disproves,” said Philip, with a 
laugh, “ the popular theory that one woman 
can never see beauty in another.” 

“ That is one of the sad things you men, in 
your superior magnanimity, say of us,” replied 
artless Fanny. “Do you know, if we were 
not so amiable, I think we might say even 
sharper things of you.” 

“Impossible! I assure you, we are infallible. 
It is true there may be individual peccadilloes, 
which, however, affect the grand fact of man’s 
perfection, no more than the inequalities of 
the earth’s surface affect its rotundity. There, 
Miss Mayberry! after that touch of grand¬ 
iloquence, I cannot consent to say another 
word, lest I spoil the effect Good-night” 

Three or four weeks passed, and Philip had 
still found no opportunity for getting ac¬ 
quainted with Miss Rose. Jfow and then he 
caught a glimpse of her walking about in the 
orchard, or fields, and had two or three times 
proposed to Fan that they should Join her, 
but Fan always averred that it would be of no 
use, “ Hertilla would run away, directly she 
saw him coming ” “ The day of his destiny 
was over,” in that quarter, from their first un¬ 
lucky meeting; the fact might be a hard one, 
as facts often were, but he would have to 
accept it, and make the best of it for aught he 
Could see. 

A passive acceptance of failure, however, 
even in trivial purposes, was not quite in ac- 
cordance with this man’s nature. There was 
an element of steady persistence in Philip 
Collingwood’s character. Difficulties in the 
Way of an endeavor, became as a doubly mag¬ 


nifying lens to its importance. To be sure 
Miss Mayberry had hinted that her cousin 
had a feeble, shallow nature; and Miss May¬ 
berry was undoubtedly as ingenuous and 
amiable as possible. Nevertheless he was not 
quite prepared to take this assertion upon 
trust. He remembered that the hasty glance 
he had shot into the great, mel6ng, amber- 
hued eyes of Miss Rose, had not fallen upon a 
shallow surface, but into clear, liquid depths. 
Childish, undeveloped she might be. Feeble, 
or shallow—no. Thereupon he made a pledge 
to himself, and to render it the more binding, 
wrote it down in his. note-book, that before 
another week had passed, he would abate 
somewhat of the distance between Miss Rose 
and himself 

As if Fortune felt herself bound to favor a 
spirit so determined, the very next evening, 
in going to make his accustomed call at the 
farmhouse, he saw Hertilla walk down the 
lane, and take a path across the fields toward 
the river. She was alone. If Mis s Mayberry 
had kept at home in anticipation of his com¬ 
ing, she was, for tmce, doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment ; for, instead of going on to the farm¬ 
house, he turned, and after a little purposeless 
strolling about, bent his course also toward 
the river. He kept in sight of, but did not 
try to overtake, the graceful figure in its robe 
of light, fluttering muslin, that moved on be¬ 
fore him. He could not intrusively attempt 
to make himself a companion of her walk; 
but he would guard her afar offi and if oppor¬ 
tunity should occur to do her some slight 
service, how gladly would he avail himself of 
it! The opportunity did occur. Hertilla 
reached the river’s bank and walked along 
the brink, now and then flinging in a smooth 
stone, and laughing gleefully whenever she 
succeeded in making it skip upon the water. 
Suddenly her voice rang out clear and shrill: 

“Help! O help!” 

A few active bounds, and Philip had come 
up with her. 

“What is it?” he asked, nearly breathless 
from the haste he had made. 

“ In the river! A child!” 

K “Where?” 

“ There,” pointing toward a point upon the 
opposite bank. 

“ I will save the child. Trust me.” 

He had already flung off coat and boots, 
and now, with rapid, strong strokes, pushed 
out into the river, taking an oblique course to 
make an allowance for the current. The boy 
rose once, and half the river’s width was be- 
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tween them. Again, and the distance was 
materially lessened. HertiHa was down on 
her knees on the pebbly shore, and the prayer, 

“ God help him,” fervid and brief, bat many 
times repeated, floated across the water to his 
ears. It seemed to give new vigor to his pow¬ 
erful strokes. Once more the child rose, and 
Philip, with an exclamation of intense thank¬ 
fulness, grasped him by the frock, and swam 
back toward the shore. He brought his bur¬ 
den, half-drowned and insensible, to Her- 
tilla. It was a ragged, bare-footed boy be¬ 
tween three and four years old. Hertiila re¬ 
ceived him in her arms; giving a hand at the 
same time to his rescuer, with moist eyes, and 
a simple “thank you.” Yery tenderly they 
carried him to the nearest house, where by 
the use of prompt measures, animation was 
soon restored. 

w To whom do you belong?” asked Hertiila, 
then. 

“ Mamma.” 

“ Where do you live ?” 

The child twisted his fingers into his damp, 
ringleted hair with a puzzled look. Then as 
if he had hit upon the thing he was expected 
to say, replied with animation: 

“I live where mamma does.” 

“That’s the point, my boy,” interposed 
grave Philip, whose contradictory eyes were 
gleaming with amusement. “Now tell us 
what your name is, and you shall have as 
many cents to buy peanuts as you have got 
fingers on your two hands.” 

“It’s Phil.” 

“What?” queried the other, a little 
doubtfully. 

“ Phil,” replied the boy, sturdily. 

“A namesake of yours,” Hertiila comment¬ 
ed, with an arch glance. 

“So it seems. What is the rest of the 
name ? Phil what ?” 

“ Phil Collin gw ood!” 

“Upon my word!” said Philip, laughing, 
“ I did not know I had a duplicate drifting 
about the world in this strange fashion. I 
suppose there is no use in hoping, as Byron 
did of his double, that 1 tother one behaves 
like a gentleman.’ See here, young one, what 
is your fathers name?” 

“ He’s dead.” 

“ Your motheria, then?” 

“ Horry ” 

“Idobelieve,” said Philip,excitedly,taking 
the little fellow in his arms, and scanning his 
features with intense eagerness, “ I do believe 
it is my sister Harriet’s child, though how he 


comes in such guise, and how Horry happens 
to be in this neighborhood, I cannot make 
out” 

“ What a strange providence, if it be so 1” 
cried Hertiila, fervently. 

“ Yes,” returned Philip, almost as fervent¬ 
ly. “And it was you who gave the alarm. 
He would certainly have been drowned, but 
for yoa,” 

“lam very glad.” 

“ I believe you are,” looking into her lumi¬ 
nous eyes, which were quickly averted, how¬ 
ever, while a brilliant glow overspread her 
face. His own features softened to unwonted 
tenderness, as he again addressed the child. 

“Little one, where are your shoes?” he 
said. 

“ Gave ’em to Teddy Gann. He hadn’t got 
any.” 

“O! And this?” pointing to the ragged 
frock they had removed from him . “ Where 
did you get this?” 

“It’s Teddy’s. He didn’t have any new 
one, and I had lots of’em.” 

“ And what did Teddy say ?” 

“ lie snatched my’broidered petty’, because 
I wouldn't give him that, and runned away.” 

Philip and Hertiila were very merry oTer 
this fashion of showing gratitude, and laughed 
with great heartiness. 

“Well, my boy,” said the former, “I want 
you to stay with Mrs. Blake now, while I go 
home with the lady. Then we will see if we 
can find Horry. And here are the cents. 
You can count them while I am gone, to see 
if it is all right-” 

It had grown quite dark by this time, and 
Hertiila, though she protested there was no 
need, did not refuse Philip Collingwood’s es¬ 
cort- It was rather a silent walk. The feel¬ 
ings of each had been deeply stirred, and 
tbeir thoughts were too busy for speech. But 
before leaving his companion at the farm¬ 
house door, Philip roused himself to say, 
“ When I come here to-morrow, will you still 
be invisible to me, as you have always been ?*’ 
“ I tliink I should like to hear whether you 
find little Phil’s mother, if you dou’t mind.” 

“ Mind! Ho you suppose I shall not be as 
» desirous of telling, as you can be of hearing? 
I shall come early; and remember, I am not 
to be put off with any revival of your ancient 
resentment.” 

Hertiila looked at him wonderingly, but the 
look was lost in darkness, though his eyes 
were upon her face. “If I find my sister to¬ 
night,” he added softly, “ we shall owe you a 
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happiness which nothing can ever repay. 
Good-night.” 

Hertilla waited a little before going in. She 
was conscious that her face was all aglow, and 
she wished to feel and be at ease when she 
met her relatives. As soon as she thought 
she could trust herself she entered the family 
sitting-room. 

“ Where in the world have you been, dear?* 5 
was Aunt Mayberry’s greeting, chorused by 
Fanny with, “We hare been so frightened 
about you, darling.” 

u Yes, your Uncle Mayberry is out looking 
for you now. It is such a relief to know that 
you are safe.—Fanny, go put a light in the 
east window.—That was to be the signal if 
you returned.” 

w I am sorry to have caused you uneasiness, 
auntie,” standing behind that lady, and softly 
smoothing her hair. u I have been in no dan¬ 
ger. But something happened, and I could 
not come before.” 

“ What did you say happened ?” asked Fan¬ 
ny, who, returned from placing the light as 
directed, had heard her cousin’s concluding 
sentence,. 

So the story of the child in the river, and 
the discovery following upon its rescue, and 
Philip’s promise to come early in the morning 
and tell her how it all came out, was related 
by the girl with pretty grace. 

“What was Philip Collingwood there for?” 
asked Fanny, with considerable asperity, con¬ 
sidering that caressing sweetness was her rule 
with Hertilla. 

“ I don’t know, I suppose he was going to 
follow the rirer down to the cascade. It is a 
very pretty walk, you know.” 

“And he, no donbt, dotes upon Nature, like 
a rhyme-smitten swain,” sneered Fanny. u O, 
of course. Are you sure he did not favor yon 
with an improvisation in which i rolling river* 
rhymed with * Cupid’s quiver,’ and ‘ the crash 
of tumbling waters’ with ‘one of Eve’s fair 
daughters.’ It would be so like Philip Col¬ 
lingwood!” 

Hertilla looked grieved, and her pretty lip 
began to tremble. 

“There, £an!” said Aunt Mayberry, “you 
had better keep your wit for Philip Colling- 
wood, Hertie and I don’t pretend to appreci¬ 
ate it. And, Hertie dear, I dare say you were 
right. I have heard from the-Crawfords that 
Philip is quite an artist, and I suppose he 
wanted to make apieture of the cascade. Bat, 
I wouldn’t stay out so. late with a stranger 
again. You could not help it to-night, we are 


sure, and we shall take care that no one 
knows it but ourselves. Only, I wouldn’t let 
it happen again, my darling love ” 

Well, it was nice, undoubtedly, to be so 
loved, and caressed, and called “dear,” and 
w darling ” aud “ darling lovebut somehow, 
Hertilla-felt as though she had been com¬ 
pelled to swallow something very bitter, Under 
all this sugar-coating. 

Philip came early the next day, as he had 
said,' and was received as usual, by Fanny 
Mayberry, who, though a little sharp-featured 
and sallow, looked charming in a pink cambric 
morning dress—Hertilla’s latest gift 

“ Where is Miss Rose ?” asked Philip. ** She 
promised to see me this morning.” 

“But she is such a child, Mr. Collingwood! 
I really believe she has no more idea of a 
promise, than Harold Skimpole had of money. 
You see I have read the hook you lent me. 
What a charming story it is, is it not?” 

“ Will you be good enough to tell Miss Rose 
that I have come ?” 

“O, certainly, and I think I can induce her 
to come in. I shall try my eloquence, at least.” 

She returned alone, however. 

“ Yen really must forgive this capricious 
cousin of mine,” she said. “Hertie says that 
she can hear the termination of last night’s 
adventure through me equally well, and that 
was all she eared to see you for! So you must 
e’en humor her, I suppose, and convey the 
desired information by her appointed vicege¬ 
rent; unless, indeed, you prefer that mamma 
should use her authority, and so put an end 
to the dear little simpleton's willfulness. If 
you wish it, I am sure mamma will be happy 
to oblige you.” 

“ I have great faith in * mamma’s * authori¬ 
ty, but do rjot propose to put it to the test,” 
returned the other, very stiffly. 

“ We—mamma and I„ that is—think you a 
wonderful hero. I wish you would tell me all 
about it” 

“ There is not much to tell, beyond what 
you have probably heard from your cousin. I 
found Mrs. Stanton at the hotel, at Ryder’s 
corner. She had just roused up from a heavy 
sleep, into which she had fallen in conse¬ 
quence of a severe headache, such an she is 
often attacked by when travelling. She was, 
as you may suppose, greatly alarmed, about 
the child; and there was. rather a tender 
scene when he was restored by the waif of a 
brother; wheat she had not seen during her 
four years’ residence at the West.” 

“ It & as. good, as a romance. We must he 
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acquainted with your sister. Mamma and I 
Will call upon her tills afternoon.” 

* You are very kind, but I’m afraid you will 
find it Inconvenient to do so. Horry was 
obliged to continue her journey to-day, and 
left in the early morning stage ” 

“What a pity! I am sure she must be a 
lovely woman.” 

“Why?” 

w O, because—artful man! I was very near 
giving the compliment you had angled for. 
What an escape it was!” 

Supposing it to be true, as Miss Mayberry 
opined, that he had really fished for a compli¬ 
ment,! wonder if Philip had a dim perception 
that he was not the only angler present. Per¬ 
haps not. Men sufficiently clear-sighted in 
other things, are often wofuliy blind to femi¬ 
nine manoeuvres of which themselves are the 
object. If an unscrupulous woman set her 
heart upon winning a man of native nobility 
and above a suspicion of artifice, it is ten to 
one she will succeed. I don’t say that Fanny 
Mayberry will. I don’t say that she will not. I 
choose to let to-morrow take care of itself. 
But for to-day, Philip was terribly angry with 
Hertilla. Thor’s wrath when he wakened 
and found hi3 hammer gone, was nothing to 
it He would ask no more promises from her, 
who held them so lightly. And as if human 
nature held a certain amount of sentiment, 
whose loss to one must he gain to another, he 
had nerer found Fanny so attractive. He 
made a longer call than usual, and held the 
little hand she extended to him—it was a 
pretty hand, too, and well worth the holding— 
somewhat longer than necessary in making 
his adieus. 

When Philip was gone Fanny went out to 
the kitchen, where the young ni»ce had been 
pressed into Aunt Mayberry’s service, and 
was shelling peas for dinner, with a weary look. 

“ Hertie, you darling,” said Fan, “ Mr. Col- 
liagwood has just gone; and he asked me to 
tell yon that it all came out as he expeeted 
about the child; and his sister left town this- 
morning.” 

“ Why did you not let me see Mr. Colling- 
wood, and hear it from himself?” 

a O, when I proposed asking you to come in, 
he said he presumed the tale would have an 
added grace from the lips of your loving cous¬ 
in, and it really would not be worth while to 
disturb you for such a trifle.” 

“Howvery considerateH with a touch of 
sarcasm, that quite surprised the guTs affec¬ 
tionate relatives. 


u Don’t, dear!” said Aunt Mayberry, gently. 
“It is quite natural that Philip should prefer 
cot to have his tete-a-tetes with Fanny inter¬ 
rupted. I am surprised that you should show 
temper at what is so much of course, fteally, 
my love, if any one who did not love you so 
well a3 we do had heard it, it might have been 
thought that you were desirous of attracting 
Fanny’s lover to yourself.” 

“ It would be a cruel, malicious person that 
could think so, I hope I need not assure you 
that I have no such design.” After which in¬ 
trepid retort, she straightway burst into tears, 
and escaped to her own room. 

“There goes your affectionate baby, that 
you can wind around your little finger,” Fan¬ 
ny broke out, with bitter contempt 

“ I can’t think what has got iuto the girl,” 
returned Mrs. Mayberry. “If she gets un¬ 
manageable, we will have to send her away, 
until all is settled.” 

“You had better let her stay, and marry 
Philip Collingwood instead. The loss would 
only be of a son-in-law, and three or four hun¬ 
dred dollars a year, which she doles out to 
you in presents.” 

u The risk is too great. She must go away 
for a visit, and the sooner the better.” 

“ Where will you send her?” 

“ I was considering that. Perhaps to Uncle 
Lord’s,” said the mother, musingly. 

“Well, do consider, and reconsider, and 
shilly-shally, and wait until everything is lost, 
before you get her off That is all I have got 
to say about it,” retorted the daughter, duti¬ 
fully. “ Philip is planning a picnic for next 
week; I advise you, by all means, to let her 
stay until that is over,” she added, as an ami¬ 
able afterthought 

“ No, no. She must be got away before 
then. She had better not hear about the pic¬ 
nic, or she is just child enough to insist upon 
staying” 

Uncle Mayberry, however, quite innocently 
deranged the latter portion of this plan for 
his scheming spouse. Having met Philip— 
who broached the subject of the picnic—on 
his way home, he was quite full of it when he 
came in at noon. 

“Drooping roses!” he said, when Hertilla 
took her place at the dinner-table. “ Neverill 
do. Neve rill do. Grand affair this picnic’s 
going to be. Fresh faces, and new finery in¬ 
dispensable. Going to be a prime importation 
of beauty from the city. High time,tooyou and 
I think, don’t we, mousie ? We don’t believe 
in monopolies, do we V with a shy look at Fan. 
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“You did, though, "when you courted my 
aunt,” laughed Hertilla, with brightened 
color. The truth is, she had been doing pen¬ 
ance in her tender conscience for that sharp 
retort ever since it was uttered, and now she 
thought this picnic offered her a fine ch an ce 
for atonement So as soon as dinner was 
over, she slipped away, and walked down to 
the village—a distance of about two miles; 
but she did not mind that—where she pur¬ 
chased dresses of a lovely lilac shade for her¬ 
self and Fanny, and a handsome brown one 
for Aunt Mayberry. Laden with these olive- 
branches she walked back home again, heated 
arul footsore, it is true, but happy in anticipa¬ 
tion of the pleasant surprise in store for her 
friends. On the way she was overtaken by 
Philip Collingwood, who drove by without 
looking at her. 

“ I -suppose he, too, thinks I might try to 
! attract him away from Fanny,” she thought 
I indignantly. “But he needn’t be at all 
alarmed.” 

When he was fairly by, Philip may have 
thought repentingly of the slight and not 
over-strong figure toiling after him in the dust 
and heat, for he halted to talk with a laborer 
by the roadside; waiting so long that Her¬ 
tilla must have come up with him, if she had 
not stopped at a cottage by the way to ask for 
water, and lingered there until he had driven 
on out of sight. 

The remainder of the walk was more tire¬ 
some, and less enlivened by pleasant anticipa¬ 
tions. But it was accomplished at last; and 
when her gifts were presented, she was half- 
smothered by the caresses, and wholly over¬ 
whelmed by the voluble thanks, of her grate¬ 
ful relatives. Hertilla archly put a hand over 
the lips of each, to stay the honeyed torrent, 
and made a rapid retreat from the apartment 
Put when half way to her room, finding she 
had left hat and shawl behind, she sped softly 
hack to get them, and heard through the par¬ 
tially dosed door, words that struck her mo- 
tinnless. 

“Lilac for me!” Fanny snarled spitefully. 

ft is just like her meanness. The color is 
doming to her, and she knows it, while it 
shakes me look as yellow as beeswax. This 
13 another installment of the cunning artless- 
uess by which she hopes to captivate Philip 
Collingwood. Pll never wear it—IN ever I” 

Hertilla waited to hear no more, but crept 
a P to her room, staggering as if she bad re¬ 
vived a blow. 

U A11 hollow! All spurious! AH glitter 


without gold !” she wailed, in crushed, heart¬ 
broken tones. u Is there no truth, no sincerity 
anywhere?” She could not stay there now, 
she thought, she would write to Uncle Lord 
that night, telling him that she preferred open 
coldness to Judas-kisses, and asking if she 
might come to him. While she was arranging 
this plan in her mind, she saw Philip Colling¬ 
wood coming up the lane. How strange that 
he should be like them 1 , she thought And 
then it flashed upon her that misrepresenta¬ 
tion mjght have been used with him, as Insin¬ 
cerity had with her. u I will ask him I” she 
cried excitedly, and with her long golden hair 
tumbling and rippling down her neck, she ran 
out to meet him. 

u Mr* Collingwood, you asked me last night 
to see you when you called to-day; why did 
you change your mind about wishing it?” 
coming to the point with child-like directness. 

“ That is a pretty question from you. Why 
did you send word that yoii would hear what 
I had to say, through your cousin?” 

u More falsity, more deception,” she mur¬ 
mured under her breath. Then aloud, U I 
had forgotten. I beg your pardon.” 

And before Philip could ask an explanation, 
leaving him, indeed, to wonder whether she 
had not taken leave of her senses, she hurried 
hack to the house; and met Fanny standing 
in the doorway, who smiled down upon her 
with tranquil serenity. She went up to her 
room, wrote the letter to Uncle Lord, arranged 
her hair carefully, and then, with a composed, 
though a rather sober face, went down to 
Aunt Mayberry’s sitting-room. 

“ What sent you back to the house so quick¬ 
ly, dear, when you met Mr. Collingwood just 
now?” 

“I remembered that my hair had fallen 
down, and went back to rearrange it I 
feared that, if it should be seen in such a state 
by any one who loved me less than you all do, 
it might be thought to mean something 
wrong.'’ 

This was spoken so innocently, that even 
Aunt Mayberry, though she was sufficiently 
acute, could not determine whether or not its 
latent thrust was intentional. There was a 
change in the girl, however, which her affec¬ 
tionate relative was quick to remark. Even 
in this* short time her confiding, child-like 
ways seemed to have given place to a quiet, 
self-reliant dignity. Aunt Mayberry recog¬ 
nized the effect, and drew her own conclu¬ 
sions as to causes—which happened to be very 
nearly correct 
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“ fin afraid, dear,” she said, “ that we are 
very unfortuuate in having ever known Philip 
CoIIingwood. I have had faint intuitions of 
trouble to come through him, from the first; 
hut refused to listen to them. Perhaps it is 
right I should suffer.” 

“What is the matter?” very composedly. 

“ I fear we have been deceived in him, my 
darling. I fear the story he told you about 
his sister and the child was a blind.” 

“ A blind—for what?” 

“ It is painful to speak of such things to 
you, my pure child. But if the boy was his 
sister’s, why did he not recognize it at first, 
instead of pretending to find it out after¬ 
wards ? And why before seeking the mother 
to relieve his terrible anxiety, did he take 
pains first to get you out of the way, coming 
to the very door with you, to make sure ? 
And then why should the woman disappear 
this morning, before any one could leam the 
truth of Philip’s story about her? And why 
should he have refused to see you, unless he 
feared your questioning would lead up to 
something unpleasant? All this mystery 
roused my suspicions, I confess, and inquiries 
which I have made to-day assure me that we 
have been deceived in Philip. I’ve had a sad 
time with poor Fan about it She will be¬ 
lieve nothing against ber lover, but with the 
blindness of passion, prefers to think that you 
and I, and all the world, are in a conspiracy 
against him. I cannot tell you, Hertilla, how 
unhappy it makes me, to see the change in 
my poor child. She even accuses you of hav¬ 
ing designs upon Philip yourself; and her mis¬ 
erable jealousy finds an artful motive in every 
simple, natural actof yours: and when I chide 
her, she turns upon me, and says I have al¬ 
ways favored you more than her. Pity me, 
dearest, for I am very—very unhappy.” And 
tears—real tears—bore witness to the genuine¬ 
ness of her emotion. 

Plausible, was it not? I am not sure that 
the people you and I know,—who have already 
been two or three times referred to as consid¬ 
erably wiser than our pretty Hertilla—might 
not have been convinced by such a way of 
putting the thing, and by grief so apparently 
reqj as Aunt Mayberry’s. 

"And with the cunning, truth itself'a a lie,” 

says Pope,—a fact which Mrs. Mayberry prob¬ 
ably knew very welL Accordingly, she had 
not spared the ingredient of troth in her fic¬ 
tion. But troth and falsehood were so art¬ 
fully wrought together, that I doubt whether 


the Father of Lies would have rejected any 
portion, in making up his own. 

As for Hertilla, she fell upon Aunt May¬ 
berry’s neck, declaring that “ she had never 
loved her dearest aunt half so well—never 
half so well.” And then she confessed very 
contritely, that she had doubted them both 
because she had heard Fan's spiteful remarks 
about the dress, and had planned to go away 
and leave them. “ But I know now it was 
not Fan that said it,” she went on. “ It was 
only the jealous spirit; and she'll be more 
sorry when she comes to herself than I an 
now; and I shaii mind nothing else that she 
may say, but love her all the while.”—All 
which was highly gratifying to Aunt May¬ 
berry, as may be supposed. 

“ But dear, for your own sake, as well as fur 
Fanny’s, I almost think you had better go to 
Uncle Lord’s for a little while,—not to stay, 
you dear girl, for it will be like sparing my 
only comfort to let you go at all—But, for two 
or three weeks, perhaps it would be best,— 
and in that time I am sure your cousin will 
have become her own reasonable self again; 
and we can all be as happy together as we 
were before this painful trial came.” 

“Indeed I will go—to-morrow—to-day—if 
you like.” 

Then there followed more caresses, feats 
and endearments, and Aunt Mayberry thought 
“ perhaps she had better go to-morrow,” which 
was accordingly decided upon. Hertilla en¬ 
tered upon preparations for her visit with 
alacrity, though she probably had about the 
same sort of longing for Uncle Lord’s that 
Napoleon may be supposed to have had for 
St. Helena, when his departure for that place 
was imminent. She arrived in the evening of 
the next day, and was received by the house¬ 
keeper, Mrs-Wagg. 

“ Land love us, if it isn’t the young miss,” 
cried that worthy woman, when Hertilla had 
announced her name; “ and your Uncle Lord 
away and wont he home these three days. 
Hpwsoerer, we’ve tep’a room a21 ready for 
you, ever since you went to them Maybenys, 
and all you’ve got to do is just to make your¬ 
self comfortable till your uncle comes.” 

Well, it was thoughtful in Uncle Lord, con¬ 
sidering that he did not profess any great af¬ 
fection for his niece, to have made her room 
so nice and pleasant. Hertilla could not but 
acknowledge this. Its freshness and dainti¬ 
ness struck the sight very agreeably, and when 
she discovered a picture of her mother, richly 
framed, and hung just where her eye would 
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fill upon it on waking, she began to think that 
perhaps she had done her mother’s brother 
injustice; and he might not be so very heart¬ 
less, after all. And there, in the great house, 
*here she had never been until now, and sol¬ 
itary, but for the ready attendance of the ser¬ 
vants, I believe the girl did more real earnest 
thinking than she had ever done in ail her life. 
To begin with, she thought of Philip Coliing- 
wood. And then, because she knew she 
ought not to think of him, and had quite 
resolved that she never would think of 
him any more, she thought of him again. 
For the same very good reasons, I suppose, 
she kept on thinking of him, and could not 
get him out of her mind at a!L And she be¬ 
gan to feel a kind of tender pity for herself, 
because, into all her future life, the man she 
had believed Philip Collingwood to be would 
come again—nevermore. Like the croaking 
of Poe’s Raven, this “ Nevermore ” became the 
sad refrain of all her labored thoughts. She 
tried to feel Aunt Mayberry’s trouble about 
Fanny, with each loving sympathy as she be¬ 
lieved she ought; but, of all her efforts, came 
only that tender pity for herself, and the 
mournful refrain of “ Nevermore.” 

So three days passed. On the morning of 
the fourth, she put on her prettiest morning 
gown, for Unde Lord had been expected the 
night before, and she would meet him at 
breakfast. Then because that, raven’s croak 
kutnted her still, she went down to the li¬ 
brary to get Poe’s poems, thinking she would 
have time to read “ The Raven ” through, be¬ 
fore her uncle would be down. The library, 
vith closed blinds and shrouding broeatelle 
turtains, seemed to have done nothing but 
gather darkness in the three weeks of its 
“tier's absence, during which time it had 
remained shut up. Through the darkness 
Hertilla groped her way to a window, and 
opened a leaf of the blind. The li gh t 
streamed hi upon a sofa, on which, quietly 
sleeping, lay Philip Collingwood. Hertilla 
gave a sudden start, and moved shyly away, 
men, thinking perhaps, that if sheiookedhim 
bravely in the face, she would be betterable to 
nil her mind of that haunting “ Nevermore,” 
She came and stood beside him. The grave, 
handsome face, with broad, open forehead, 
straight nose, firm lines about the mouth- 
such a face as should have been the exponent 
of honest manliness, but was, she believed, a 
mask for falseness and deceit,—this face lying 
quiet before her, increased the tender pity 
fur herself to such an extent, that it over¬ 


flowed at her eyes, and two great bead-like 
drops fell down upon Philip’s closed lids. He 
awoke directly. Hastily the girl turned to go; 
but he darted by her, and placed his back 
against the door. 

“ Mr. Collingwood!” with grave reproach. 

“ Only one question, and then you may go. 
Why do you hate me with such steady per- 
sisteuce?” 

“Do I?* 

“ Do you not ?” 

“ I am not aware that I do.” 

“ Why do you avoid me then so studiously?” 

• Hertilla reflected a moment before an¬ 
swering. 

“ I don’t think I quite understand you,” she 
then replied. “ It was only four days ago that 
I knew any reason for avoiding you, and since 
then I have been here.” 

“What may the reason be which you 
learned then?” 

“How many units does it take to make 
one ?” 

“ Units?” 

“ Yes—or questions?” 

Philip laughed. 

“ It was a rash promise, hut,”—he moved 
away from the door, “ I have never willfully 
broken a promise yet—and—you may go.” 

With her hand upon the latch, Hertilla hes¬ 
itated. She had taken a sudden resolution. 

“ Mr. Collingwood,” she said, with grave ear¬ 
nestness, “ you say you have never broken 
a promise. Will you promise me one thing?” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ That you will tell Fanny all your past life, 
and then let her judge whether she can marry 
you” 

Philip’s mouth worked itself into the proper 
shape for whistling, but the fitting sound did 
not issue therefrom. 

“Why should I?” he asked soberly, with 
the old contradictory gleam of drollery in his 
eyes. 

“Because openness and candor are always 
best between friends.- With friends so closely 
united as you are to be, nothing else is safe.” 

“ I accept your axiom, hut object to its ap¬ 
plication—I have no reason to think that 
Fanny Mayberry would marry me, I certainly 
have no wish to marry her.” 

“Are you not her accepted lover then?” 
with an astonished face. 

“ Certainly not.” 

Hertilla’s head seemed in a whirl. The 
color faded out of her face; she felt faint and 
giddy. 
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u I must go now,*' she said, “ I ought to 
have gone before.” 

u Just a moment longer, if you please. I 
have a message for you from my sister. She 
returned last night from a fatiguing journey^ 
a journey of business necessity, and more 
quickly accomplished than her feeble health 
\vas able to bear. She will scarcely be able to 
go out, until she is rested. Yet she cannot 
bear longer to delay thanking you, who were 
the means of her child's being saved. Will 
you not waive the formality of a call from her, 
and go to see her to-day?” 

" If she is your sister,” rubbing her hand 
across her forehead, in dazed bewilderment. 

“Do you doubt it?” questioned the other, 
a hot flush mounting to hi s brow. 

“ I did, I don’t know whether I do now or 
not.” 

“ Who made you doubt it?” ’ 

“ Aunt Mayberry.” 

“ Who told you I was to marry Fanny ?” 

“ Aunt Mayberry.” 

“ Who kept you from seeing me, in ray nu¬ 
merous calls at your aunt’s, though I asked for 
you repeatedly.” 

“ I never knew that you asked for me.” 

“Come, this is getting interesting. Sit 
down, will you not; and let us see if we can 
get to an understanding of these intricacies.” 

“ There is the breakfast bell, and there is 
Uncle Lord coming down the stairs. Another 
time; I will see you some other time.” 

She hurried out into the hall, and was 
ready with extended hand, when Uncle Lord 
reached the lower stair. 

“ Well, upon my word!” quoth he. “ Come 
for a visit, eh? Did you take a sufficient 
quantity of affection along with you, to last 
you while you stay ? We at Uncle Lord’s, you 
know, are that anomaly in anatomy, who 
keep, the blood circulating without a heart. 
So we shouldn’t know where to bestow the 
commodity you prize so highly, if we Tin/] it.” 

“ Are you sure you could not find a place to 
bestow a very little affection, if it were offered 
you humbly and penitently by somebody who 
confesses to having wronged you in her heart ?” 

“You don’t mean that you have got it for 
me?” 


“ Yes. And if you will let me, I am going 
to stay here until I convince you that to H Vc 
without it is impossible.” 

“ And then what?” dryly. 

“ And then I shall have to keep on staying 
because, don’t you see, it will be impossible 
for you .to live without me” 

“ Phil, you rascal, what do you say ? Shall 
we let this girl stay here, until she convinces 
us it is impossible to do without her love, and 
herself as well?” 

“I said you, Uncle Lord,” Hertilla cor¬ 
rected with burning face. 

“ So you did; and Philip is to be left out of 
the arrangement altogether. Do you hear 
that, you graceless young sinner?” 

“I do; and to pay you for it, I shall tell 
Miss Rose how a graceless old sinner sent his 
unsophisticated young nephew into the coun¬ 
try of the Philistines, meaning the Maybenys, 
and bade the young man never look upon his 
face again, until he had made the acquain¬ 
tance of a certain young niece of his, who he 
believed did him the honor to think her old 
uncle a polar bear, or an arctic monstrosity of 
some sort; for which reason she was not to 
know upon any account that the nephew 
came from him.” 

“Well! Did he make her acquaintance T 
asked Unde Lord. 

“ If he did not, it was not his fault, and he 
is quite ready to redeem lost time now.” 

I believe the picnic in “ the country of the 
Philistines” was quite a famous success, 
though three rather unexpected guests were 
present: Uncle Lord, Mrs. Stanton, and Her- 
tilla Rose. Some people who were standing 
by, thought Philip unnecessarily emphatie 
when he introduced “ My sister Mrs. Stanton," 
to Mrs. Mayberry. As for Fanny, she had on 
the lilac dress after all; and it was probably 
owing to its trying color, that she looked so 
ghastly, when, escorted by Philip CoUingwood 
the trio approached her. 

Hertilla did not remain with Mrs. Mayberry, 
but accompanied her party back to the city— 
where Philip redeemed lost time so well that 
—But you knew from the beginning what it 
was all coming to—and then> la no use in 
saying another word. 
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HETTY’S. GOLD BEADS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW, 


“They aro real, old-fashioned gold—a great 
deal better than you get now-a-days,” said 
grandma—and she fumbled # about in her 
work*box so long that Hetty, half wild with 
impatience, thought she never would find 
what sho was in search of—“and Jennie, 
Philip’s oldest girl, wanted them dreadfully. 
She coaxed aud coaxed mo to give them to 


her, but I told her no; little Hetty was the 
only grandchild I had that was named for 
me, and she should have them for her name.” 
And all this time grandma hadn't told Iletty 
what It was that sho was going to giye her for 
her name, 

Iletty had never seen her grandmother 
until a few weeks before. She lived away off 
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in a distant State, ami bad come now only to 
make them a short visit. The very first day 
that she was there, she told Hetty that slio 
was going to make her a present; but she had 
never told what it was, and never mentioned 
it since, so that Hetty was very much afraid 
sho had forgotten It. But now, on the last 
day of her stay, she produced her great old- 
fashioned work-box and told Hetty she would 
give her the present now, aiul then she said 
what I wrote at the beginning of this story, 
and that made Hetty more eager than ever 
to seo what it was, and so delighted that she 
could hardly keep from jumping up and down; 
for she had a great love of finery, and had 
never had any jewelry in her life, and of 
course anything gold must be something to 
wear. 

“ They’re almost seventy years old,” went 
on grandma, still searching, but O, so slowly 
and deliberately! in her work-box, “for I was 
twelve when I had them "—only two years 
older than Hetty—“ and now I'm past eighty- 
one. My father bought them for a birthday 
present for me, and I was so happy that I 
couldn’t sleep that night for thinking of them. 
I remember as well as if it were yesterday 
how I got up in the middle of the night and 
lit the candle to look at them. And I hope 
Hetty will think as much of them as I did, 
though children have so many more such 
things now than they did when I was young 
that of course she wont.” And grandma did 
draw out at last the foot of an old stocking.' 

That seemed to Hetty a rather queer 
hiding-place for anything so valuable as her 
present seemed likely to be; but then grand¬ 
ma was a very queer old lady. Out of the 
stocking foot sho drew a red silk handkerchief, 
ami in one comer of the handkerchief was 
tied up a little, square, pasteboard box, 
When the box appeared, it was tied up so 
tightly with red tape that it took a long time 
for grandma to open it; but when, at last it 
was opened, Hetty felt amply repaid for her 
long waiting. Grandma took out a long 
string of shining gold beads and held them up. 

“There are forty-eight of them—just as 
many as there were when I had them. I 
never lost one, and I hope you wont, Hetty.” 
And Hetty promised to be very careful, while 
she held them in her hands and examined 
them with very bright, delighted eyes. “The 
clasp is pretty secure, I think,” said grandma, 
“ but it is so long since I’ve worn them that 
I’m not sure. You had better ho careful 
when you Wear them.” 


“Yes indeed, she must be careful,” answer¬ 
ed Hetty’s mother. “ I don’t think I shall let 
her wear them miTch until she gets to be a 
young lady, for she is very careless now.” 

Hetty pouted a little. She was a little girl 
who liked very much to have her own way, 
and sho was very fully determined that she 
shouldn’t wait until she was a young lady to 
wear her gold heads. 

When she once had them clasped around 
her neck, it was very hard for her to unclasp 
and put them away; but she did not like to 
let grtfndma think that she was any less care¬ 
ful of them than she had been, so sho put 
them back into the little square box which 
grandma gave her to keep them in, and put 
the box Into her bureau drawer; but every 
hour in the day she stole up stairs to take 
them out and admire them. 

The next day grandma took her leave, with 
many charges to Hetty to be a good girl and 
be careful not to lose her beadB. 

As soon as she had gone, Hetty began to 
coax her mother to let her wear her beads to 
school; for what was the use of having any¬ 
thing so handsome if one was never to wear 
it? And how all the girls would admire 
them and envy her! But her mother would 
not consent. 

“When you are older and have learned to 
he more careful you may wear them; but 
now you would be very likely to lose them, 
and then think how sorry grandma would 
be.” 

Hetty went off pouting, a very unhappy 
little girl. But sho recovered her spirits a 
little in the pleasure of describing her beads 
to the girls at school, ami seeing the envy 
with which they regarded her on account of 
them; for in that little country town very few 
of the little girls had such fine things^ 

But there was another subject to be dis¬ 
cussed at school that day that was even moro 
exciting than the beads, and they were soon 
almost forgotten. The school was to have a 
picnic flic next day, in a beautiful grove a 
mile from the village, and the children were 
all half wild with delight at the prospect, 
But Hetty had hut one thought in her mind. 

•Would her mother let her wear her beads? 

The very last thing her particular friend 
Nettie Eames said to her as they separated 
was: 

“And you’ll be sure to wear your gold beads, 
so that wo can all seo them, wont you, 
Hetty?” 

Hetty could hardly wait Until sho got into 
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tlio liouse to nsk her mother to let her wear 
her beads to the picnic. But her mother said 
no at once and very decidedly. She would 
very soon forget them In playing, and swing¬ 
ing, and dancing, and if she should lose them 
in the grove she would certainly never find 
them, she said. 

Hetty knew that it was of no use to coax 
her mother, but she went to bed that night 
in a very unpleasant frame of mind, with her 
pleasure In the thought of the picnic entirely 
spoiled. Perhaps you think Ilctty was a very 
vain and foolish little girl, but X assure, you 
I have seen a great many little girls like 
her. 

When she awoke the next morning, with 
the bright sunshine streaming into her face, 
she did feel, for a moment, a little thrill of 
pleasure, but the thought of the beads very 
soon dampened it. After sho had put on her 
pretty cambric dress and snek, she couldn’t 
help trying on her beads, just to see how they 
would look, and you can’t imagine how 
prettily they did look with the bright bluo 
cambric. When she took them off, sho' did 
not put them back in the box; she stood 
holding them in her hand thoughtfully for a 
long time, and then sho slipped them into her 
pocket and ran hastily down stairs, as if afraid 
to wait for another thought. 

For, while she was trying on the beads, a 
sudden temptation had come to her, and 
though cousclenco whispered loudly against 
it, sho had not strength enough to resist. 
Ilow easy it would be to carry them in her 
pocket until she came to somo lonely place in 
the road, where nobody would seo her, and 
then put them on and wear them to the 
picnic, taking them off in tlio same way 
before she reached home. And her mother 
would igver know it. 

Site went off as hastily as possible, avoiding' 
her mother’s eye; sho did not like to have 
Hover, her grp,at Newfoundland dog, who 
followed her everywhere, go with her to-day; 
sho did not like to have even him see her put 
the beads on, though I 10 was only a dog; for 
he had a way of looking up into her faco with 
his great, honest oyes that made her feel, as if 
he knew what sho was thinking of. 

She told him, very sternly, to “go home;” 
but though lie looked very sorrowful he did 
not obey, but followed slowly a long way 
behind her, witli ills head hanging dejectedly. 
She stopped in the road and clasped her 
beads around her neck before sho reached 
tile schoolhouso where, they were to meot. 


And all the girls crowded around her to 
admire them. 

But everybody forgot them when they 
reached the grove. Even Hetty could not 
remember them when sho got into one of tlio 
swings and was tossed up among the tallest 
branches of tlio trees. Then they rowed in a 
boat on the pond, and played all sorts of 
games, and danced on the green grass in a 
little opening in the grove, and they had a 
table spread In a shady place, and had almost 
every nice thing that you can think Of to eat. 
Altogether it was a very merry day, and when 
tho sun had sot, and it began to grow dark 
and shadowy in tho grove, it was a crowd of 
very tired littlo feet that set out on their 
homeward journey. 

Just ns they reached tho edge of the grove, 
Hetty thought of her beads. Sho put her 
hand up to her throat, but tho beads were 
not there I For a moment her heart beat so 
that she felt as if she were suffocating, and 
then she burst out sobbing. 

“O I’ve lost my beads! I must go right 
back and find them 1” sho cried. 

All tlio littlo girls, and Miss Pringle tho 
teacher, wore, full of pity and sympathy for 
her; but Miss Pringle would not allow her to 
go back, because, of course, it was useless, it 
was so dark. 

“And I’m afraid, netty, that you are not 
very likely to find them at all in such a place 
as the grove. It is such a pity that you wore 
them!” said Miss Pringle. 

At this Hetty’s sobs broke out afresh. 
But that did no good, and she must dry lior 
eyes before she went'Into tho house, or lief 
mother would notice them at once. But 
never in all her life had sho carried so heavy 
a heart homo as she did on that night. Aii'd 
Bover, who had been with her all day,seemed 
to share her grief. Ho kept looking up into 
lior face with the most sorrowful, troubled 
glances as he trotted along by her side. 

It was very hal'd for netty to meet her 
mother’s eyes, and choke down her sobs,'and 
answer cheerfully tlio questions she asked 
about tho picnic, and she was thankful 
enough when sho was safely in bed, where 
she could cry and nobody could see her. 0, 
wliat would sho liavo givon if sho had only 
listened to what conscience told lior that 
morning and not worn her bends I 

Tho next noon, after school, she and Nettle 
Eames went to the grove and hunted long 
and patiently for the lost beads, but all in 
vain, and Hetty went home feeling worso 
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than ever; for site had clung to a little hope 
that she might find them, and her mother 
need not know that she had worn them; hut 
now it was impossible to conceal it from Iter 
for long. 

That night Hetty’s mother was standing at 
the garden gate talking with a neighbor, and 
Iletty was in the doorway, when who should 
conic by but Miss Pringle I 

“You had a nice time at the picnic, I 
hear,” said Hetty’s mother at once. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Pringle; “hut wo 
were all so sorry about Hetty’s beads 1” 

Hetty saw the look of astonishment on her 
mother’s face, and she could not wait to hear 
another word. She rushed up stairs to her 
own room and threw herself on the bed, 
sobbing, and weeping as if her heart would 
break. Her mother found her so when she 
went,to seek her a few moments after. You 
may bo sure that sho was sorry enough to 
know that her little girl had been so wicked; 
but when she saw how much Hetty had 
suffered, and how truly sorry sho was, she 
forgave her freely, and Hetty thought how 
much better it would have been to have 
acknowledged it all at once, and not left her 
mother to find it out. 


Hetty started for school the next morning 
with a lighter heart than she had ,had for 
some time, hut still she dreaded to hear what 
grandma would say when sho heard that she 
had lost the beads. Grandma bad kept them 
almost soventy years, and she couldn’t keep 
thorn three days. 

But she bad scarcely got outside tlio gate 
when she saw Rover bounding along the road 
towards her, and in his mouth he held some¬ 
thing that flashed and glittered in the sun. 
In a moment ho had reached her side and 
laid at her feet, barking and wagging his tail 
for joy, her gold heads 1 

I don’t think there was a happier little girl 
in the world thaiiTtctty as she ran into tlio 
house to display them to her mother, and to 
wonder how In the world Rover could have 
found them when sho and Nettie Eames 
could not; and sho hugged and kissed Rover 
until the good old fellow didn’t know what to 
make of it. 

But, though her troubles ended so happily, 
she never forgot them, and her mother says 
that grandma’s gold beads were the most 
valuable present Hetty ever had, for they 
taught her a lesson that she will atways 
remember. 
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HOW ALLAN AND BERTIE CAUGHT A BURGLAR. 

BY E, J. WHITNEY. 


Mn. and Mns. Atwood, having rented 
their house in tho city, bought a pretty 
cottage in Granville. It was a lovely placo, 
Allan and Bertie Atwood thought, with tho 
green vines miming riot over the windows, 
and the pure white blossoms all aglow. Tho 
wliito blooms lay over the grass like snow¬ 
flakes, for the cliorry trees were nearly done 
blooming, and the apple trees made bouquets 
of themselves. Tho air was fragrant with 
bloom, and beauty, and musical sound. Ever 
and anon a tiny humming-bird, his golden- 
green dress shining llko swinging diamonds 
in tho sun, hovered a moment over tho hearts 
of golden bloom, and then through the sweet 
May air gay butterflies, with jet and crimson 
spotted wings, sailed slowly by, resting for a 
moment on some fragrant blossom, with 
closed or undulating wings. 

Allan and Bertie were nearly wild with 
joy; for, added to the other beauties of tho 
place, several families of birds were busily 
building tiny nests of twigs, lined with hair, 
in tho gnarled old trees, where the father-bird 
Bits at Ids door in the sun and sings love-songs 
to ids patient mate, while, through the sun- 
shino and tho starlit night, they swing liko 
gems on the pliant branch. Day after day 
passed away, till tho lush heart of summer 
crowned the year with rosebuds. 

The Atwoods were very social people, and 
the pretty sweetbrler cottage was a sceno of 
mirth and festivity. Among tho guests was 
a tall, light-haired fellow, the lover of Eflio 
Carroll, Mrs. Atwood’s cousin, and Frank 
Raymond was in despair. Eflio had been ns 
good as engaged to Frank before Fitz 
Augustus Rauford appeared on the scene. 

Children are very quick to take likes and 
dislikes, and Allan and Bertie were no ex¬ 
ception, for they wore fervent friends to 
handsome Frank, and disliked tho be- 
whiskered and bo-jowelled Fitz Augustus 
accordingly. Eflio was seventeen. 

“ Only four years older than I,” Allan said, 
drawing his boyisli figure to its utmost height, 
“ and site is such a little creature, one would 
suppose me to bo the elder.” 

Eflio had always played with and petted 
the children until this visit; but although 
she petted them as usual, they missed the 


rippling, silvery laughter, and there wero 
dark circles under tho sweet bhto eyes. Now 
Allan and Bertio could not have told tho 
reason to savo their lives, but somehow they 
laid all tho change to the new lover, and to 
his advances they turned a cold shoulder. 

“Ho was too supercilious to suit him,” 
Allan said, contemptuously. 

And Bertio said, “There was something 
wicked in the steel blue eyes, not at all liko 
Frank’s laughing black ones.” 

After a good many confidential talks, 
wherein all of their sympathies were on the 
side of tho ill-used Frank, Allan and Bertio 
resolved to keep strict watch on Fitz Augustus 
Iianford, and at night, in Bertie’s chamber, 
they talked it over, ending with: 

“I tell you what, Bertie, we’ll find him out 
yet, tho sly scamp I” To which Bertie’s curly 
head energetically nodded. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Atwood, as he sat on tho 
veranda in the ptirplo twilight, “I have had 
so good an offer for our city dwelling that I 
am resolved to sell if you think best, Hattie,” 

Mrs. Atwood smiled brightly. 

“I am sure I like this cottage, with its 
emerald freshness, and bloom, and bhio sky, 
far bettor than tiro dusty city and brick walls 
for blossoms, and tho children never were so 
healthy and happy.’* 

Allan, who was on the watch for signs, saw 
a glitter in tho cold blue eyes of Mr. Rauford, 
and a nervous movement of the heavy llp3. 

So it was settled, and the next day Mr. 
Hertford came down to the cottage and paid 
ten thousand dollars for tho city house. 

“I cannot go to town to-day,” said Mr. 
Atwood, “but I guess tho money will be safe 
here one night.” 

“I'll tell you what I think,” said Allan 
that night to Bertio; “I think ho is a thief, 
or burglar, which is tho sumo tiling.” 

Bertio shuddered, and tlioy clung to each 
other in terror as they heard a faint rustle. 

“It is nothing,” said Allan, listening a few 
moments. “Did you see how his eyes glit¬ 
tered when father spoke of that money? I 
tell you wlmt ft is, Bertio, you and I have got 
to watch him." 

“ I do watch him all of tho time,” replied 
Bertie, “ and to-day I heard him tell Eflie she 
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lind better make up her mind pretty soon, or 
she would bo sorry.” 

“ Thero is somebody coming In here,” whis¬ 
pered Allan, dragging Bertie quickly into tho 
closet. 

The door opened softly, and Fitz Augustus 
Itanford looked in. lie closed tho door in a 
moment. Tho children looked at each other, 
their hearts beating audibly; but it would 
not do to give up now they were on the eve of 
discovery. 

With cautious steps and hand in hand tho 
two children opened the chamber door and 
looked into the hall. All was quiet, but look¬ 
ing down tho hall they saw a dark-robed 
figure creeping stealthily toward them. They 
drew close to the wall, holding their breath as 
the burglar brushed past them, approaching 
tho chamber wlicro the money was deposited. 
There was a slight click, and tho door swung 
noiselessly open. 

Allan knew where his father kept his 
revolvers, and leaving Bertie in the passage, 
he stole quietly into tho chamber, returning 
in a moment with tho friendly weapon. 

“ I suppose he would kill us if ho saw us,” 
lie said to Bertie; “ but wo aro safe now, for 
I know how to flro these,” touching tho 
revolvers. 

“Hold,” exclaimed Allan, authoritatively, 
“villain, thief! Wo have found you out at 
last I Another step and you aro a dead man 1” 
He spoke figuratively, lie said afterwards, for 
ho did not intend to kill the scamp, only give 
him a good fright/ 

Fitz Augustus turned a face ashy white 
towards tho speaker, but seeing only Allan 
and Bertie Atwood ho gavo a forced laugh, 
saying: 

“A good joke, upon my word I I heard a 
noise, and got up to see if any one was after 
your father’s money. A good joke, hy Jove, 
for you two monkeys to take me for a burglar! 
I think I’ll return to bed,” stepping quickly 
forward. 

“ Ho would have got away, after all,” Allan 
always said on telling tho story, “ if it had not 
been for bravo, darling Bertie.” 

There was a flash, a loud report, a cry, and 
then a heavy fall. The next moment Mr. 


and Mrs. Atwood and Frank Raymond 
appeared, and on seeing a prostrate figuro 
they cried put in terror. 

“Merciful heavens,” cried Mr. and Mrs. 
Atwood, “ our children are killed!” 

“This villain lia3 dono it 1” exclaimed 
Frank, placing his foot on Fitz Augustus. 

“Killed, Indeed,” groaned the wounded 
man; “ the little devils have killed mo I” 

“ Not quite,” laughed Frank. 

By this time all of the guests were aroused. 

“ Don’t bo scared, Efflc,” said Allan, some¬ 
what contemptuously. “ Bertie has only shot 
a burglar.” 

Eflle started forward, her blue eyes blazing. 

“You have proved yourself a villain,” she 
said, “ but I command you to tell the truth 
now I Is not tho story false you told mo of 
Frank Raymond ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he groaned; “I tnnde it. Tho 
game is all up with mo, and I’d as good own 
it, for I’m killed.” 

“Forgive me, Frank!” Efllo exclaimed, 
impulsively, extending both hands. 

By tho way in which Frank clasped the 
white hands and looked with those eloquent 
black eyes, Allan thought he found it easy to 
forgive. 

Mr. Atwood sent at once for a physician 
and policeman. After examining the wound, 
tho doctor said it was not at all dangerous, 
and complimented Bertie on her skilirul shot. 
It was not until then tho little girl breathed 
freely. The policeman looked as surprised as 
it is possiblo for one to look as ho said: 

“ I have been looking aftor you this long 
time, Patrick Donnelly. Up to your old 
capers, I see.” Turning to Allan and Bertie, 
ho went on, “You did a good thing, littlo 
ones, when you fired that shot, and you’ve 
earned threo hundred dollars into tho 
bargain.” 

Such heroes asAHan and Bertie were mado 
of! and /torn such petting and praising as 
they received, they were in great danger of 
being spoiled, and proud and pleased wero 
thoy indeed when they received tho throe 
hundred dollars reward offered for the appre¬ 
hension of tho notorious burglar Patrick 
Donnelly, alias Fitz Augustus Ranford. 
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HOW ANNIE DIDN’T BUY A SINGING-BOOK. 

BY AUGUST BELL. 


“ 1 wenty-five cents to buy a singing- 
book!" exclaimed Aunt Jane, slirilly. 
"Twenty-five cents don’t grow on every 
bush, and I thought you said the singing- 
school wouldn’t cost anything, or I should 
have kept you away from it. And now', first 
tiling I hear, you’ve got to have twenty-five 
cents to huy a singing-book! Why w'out my 
‘iiarp of David’ do?” 

“’Twouldn’t be like the rest,” said little 
rosy-cheeked Annie, tremulously, “and they 
would all laugh at me. I'll be real good if 
you’ll let'me buy the new one, auntie.” 

“Well, there, I suppose every one will call 
mo stingy if 1 don’t lot you have it; but I 
don’t approve of children spending so much 
money,”. And Aunt Jane took out her green 
silk purse, and counted out the twenty-live 
cents into Annie’s hand. “Now don’t lose 
it, and bo sure you get tho book.” 

“ O yes, auntie,” said Annie, ready to dauco 
with delight; “and now may I put on my 
little red jacket? Ilitty Coit is going to wear 
hers.” 

“No, you can’t do everything nitty Coit 
does,” grumbled Aunt Jane, whose first 
impulse was always to refuse, though there 
was a good deal of sweetness under the hard 
crust of her heart. 

“ °. Ic t her have it if she wants to, Jane. 
Is it something to wear on her head?” inter¬ 
posed Uncle Jack, with his noso an inch from 
his newspaper. 

Head I no; that’s as much as a man 
knows! There, run of)', Annie, or you'll bo 
late.” 

So Annio ran off, and met Ilitty Coit at 
the corner; so they put their arms nround 
each other and went to singing-school 
together. 

“Have you got your twenty-five cents?” 
asked Annie. 

"No,” said Ilitty, “father didn’t have any. 
Ilave you got yours? O, so you have I IIow 
nice!” And her black eyes looked greedily 
at Annie’s handful of money. 

I hoy reached the singing-school, where a 
crowd of little girls were standing about 
waiting for tho teacher. Pretty soon ho 
came, a slender, palo young man, with 
straight light hair, and called them to order. 


lie was sorry, ho said, to be obliged to tell 
them that the new singing-books had not 
arrived yet, so they could not obtain them 
till tho next lesson. But they would now 
sing, as well ns they could, tho old melody 
"A rosy crown we twino for thee.” 

’’Don’t he look liko a sugar cane?” 
whispered Ilitty. 

Annio had never seen a sugar cane, but 
she guessed ho did, and suggested also that 
lie looked liko molasses candy. Ilitty said 
molasses candy was real good, and she wished 
she had some. Mr. Morgan kept it in his 
store, she said. Annie nodded; but just then 
the teacher looked straight at them, and said 
there must be no whispering. So they did 
not speak any more, hut Ilitty put her arm 
nround Annie as if she loved her very 
much. 

When the singing-school was out three or 
four little girls joined Annie and Ilitty, and 
they walked along together. 

"Abby Noyes, did you and Lucy bring your 
twenty-five cents'?” asked Ilitty. 

No, they hadn’t; .they had forgotten all 
about it. 

“Well, Annio brought hors,” said Ilitty; 
and Annie began to feel very grand. She 
took the money out of her pocket and showed 
it to them. 

“ What—lots — of— nuts — that—would— 
buy!” said little Lucy Noyes, who had not 
known how to talk long, and always spoko 
deliberately. 

“NutsI” said Ilitty, scornfully. “I guess 
it would; and heaps of candy, and a pine¬ 
apple, maybe, wouldn’t it, Annie?” 

Tills was a new idea to Annie. She began 
to think how many tilings twenty-five cents 
might mean besides a singing-book. 

“ I've got to keep it to buy a book,” she 
said, regretfully; “but if I could spend it, I 
should buy a cocoanut, they are so good, aint 
they, Ilitty?” 

“I guess they are I” said Ilitty. “ There’s 
Morgan’s store now. Let’s look in through 
tlie window, Annie, and make up our minds 
what you would buy if you could spend your 
money.” 

So the little girls all stopped and looked in. 
Lucy said she should buy “ red—apples—and 
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—peanuts,” if the money was hers. Abby 
said she should buy almonds and raisins, if it 
was hers. Hitty said she should get more 
molasses candy than anything else, if it was 
hers. Annie said nothing, but held the 
money very tight in her hand. 

“ Why don't you say what you would buy ?” 
said nitty, nudging her. 

“Because I mustn’t buy anything; Aunt 
Jane would scold,” murmured Annie, with 
longing eyes. 

“ Well, nobody wants you to buy anything," 
replied Hitty; “only say what you would buy, 
if you could." 

“Well, then,” said Annie, greatly tempted, 
“I should buy a cocoanut first thing, and 
then spend half the rest for molasses candy, 
and half for peanuts." 

“ O how splendid 1” exclaimed Hitty, admir¬ 
ingly. “ But how much do you believe thcro 
would be left after you bought the cocoanut? 
Let’s go in and ask how much cocoanuts 
are. It wont do any hurt to ask.” 

Ably and Lucy were quite ready, but 
Annie held back half frightened, till Hitty 
said she would ask the question herself; slic’d 
just as lief as not. So Annie thought it would 
bo no harm just to go In quietly and hear 
Hitty do it. 

Ilitty’s keen black eyes sparkled, and her 
mouth watered at all the good things they 
saw as they entered the store. They stood, a 
hesitating little group, at the counter, and 
the clerk came to see if they wanted 
anything. 

“ She wants to know how much cocoanuts 
are,” said Hitty, pointing to poor little blush¬ 
ing Annie, who was all in confusion. 

“Ten cents apiece,” said the clerk. “Do 
you want to buy one, little girl ?” 

“ I only said I should like to buy one,” 
replied Annie; but it seemed to her thcro 
were never such nice looking cocoanuts 
before, and she know they were sweet and 
good. How the milk rattled in the one the 
clerk was shaking as he spoke I 

“ Your aunt wont care,” whispered nitty, 
“ and your Undo Jack can give you plenty 
more money.” 

So ho could, Uncle Jack was so kind; and 
there would be plenty of time before the next 
singing lesson. Sho looked at the twenty- 
five cents, and hesitated. 

“/would,” whispered Hitty,again. 

“Here it is,” said the clerk, who had seen 
the money. And ho rolled the cocoanut up 
in a paper, and held it out to Annie. Sho. 


was vanquished. She took it, and gave him 
the twenty-five cents. 

“Anything elso you'd like?” asked the 
clerk, before ho began to count out tlio 
change. 

“You said half molasses candy and half 
peanuts,” suggested Abby, who had visions 
of a feast dancing before her. 

“ I know it,” said Annie, with a guilty 
pleasure. “ You may give me half the change 
in molasses candy and half in peanuts,” 
Annie had left olf being afraid now; she felt 
important and excited. She tasted the delight 
of possession with that great cocoanut in her 
hands. 

Tho clerk’s eyes twinkled, and ho did up 
the packages very quickly and gave them 
to her. 

“ Now let’s go out on tho big rock and look 
at them,” said Hitty, with great interest. 

Tho big rock was in a field where tlio 
neighborhood children were in the habit of 
playing, and it was a favorite place. So the 
little girls went there, and Annie undid tho 
packages with a great air of grandeur. 

“ We'll divide,” sho said, benevolently. 

“ 0 Annie, you’re the very nicest girl I 
ever know in my lifol" said black-eyed Hitty, 
very affectionately; and then she offered to 
lend her little sharp penknife to make a hole 
in the cocoanut, so thoy could get the milk 
out. They worked away till tho hole was 
made, and then they took turns In tipping it 
up and pouring tho milk into their mouths. 

“ You — always—drink —the—most,—Ilit- 
ty,” said tho little deliberate Lucy, as if 
she weighed every word. 

“No such thing,” answered Hitty. “Now, 
Annie, lot’s keep throwing it on tho rock till 
it breaks.” So they threw it down as hard as 
they could, but tho cocoanut rolled off as 
whole as ever; they had to run after it then 
and throw it again, and it would have been 
great fun, if they had not felt in such a hurry 
to get at the inside. At last Hitty threw it 
with all her might against a sharp corner of 
tho rock, and that broke it into seven or eight 
pieces. These Annie divided as well as sho 
could, and then passed round the molasses 
candy and peanuts, and the feast was fairly 
begun. 

“If I ever have any candy I’ll give you 
some, Annie,” said Abby; “only I don’t have 
much; mother says it wastes money." 

Annie remoinbered uneasily that her Aunt 
Jane thought it was a waste of money, too. 
O dear, wimt would Aunt Jane say when sho 
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found it all out? But it was of no use to 
think about that now, so she nibbled away at 
the white cocoanut meat, and took a fresh 
stick of the molasses candy. 

Meanwhile, at home, Aunt Jane had looked 
at the clock a good many times, and wondered 
why Annie didn’t come home, for singing- 
school was always out by four. 

“Site’s In some mischief, I’ll be bound I” 
she said to herself} but she was very busy 
narrowing off a stocking toe, so she did not 
grow impatient until that was all done and 
the needles stuck in the ball. Uncle Jack 
sat in his easy-cliair dozing. 

Aunt Jane put away her work and looked 
out of the window across the Held. Then 
she shaded her eyes and looked again. It 
appeared to her as if there were some llttlo 
girls out on the big rock away off at the 
further end of the tield. What were they 
doing? Was Annie there? She would catch 
cold as sure as tho world, if she were, sitting 
out on that damp rock. 

“ Jack,” she said, decisively, “ I'm going out 
in the field to get Annie and bring her 
home.” 

She did not put on her bonnet, for tho day 
was warm, and it was not quite sunset. Slio 
hurried across tho field as fast as her portly 
figure would allow, and the nearer she ap¬ 
proached, tho surer she was that that was 
Annie sitting on tho rock. 

Tho little girls sat with their faces tho 
other way, and their mouths full of molasses 
candy, so they did not seo Aunt Jane coming 
tdl she was within ten steps of them. Then 
Annie gave a littlo scream, and dropped all 
tho peanuts and cocoanut out of her apron. 
Aunt Jane pounced upon her. Iler keen eyo 
told her there was mischief going on. 

“ Why didn’t you come straight home from 
singing-school, Annie?” she asked; “and 
where’s tho new singing-book you bought?” 

“The teacher said tho hooks hadn’t come,” 
said Annie, looking down, “so we couldn’t 
havo them not till next time.” 

“ Well, I know there wasn’t any such great 
hurry about it,” said Aunt Jane, “for all you 
was in such a strait this noon. Where is tho 
twenty-five cents, then, that I gave you?” 


Annio twisted tiro comer of her apron and 
looked down at tho ground harder than ever. 
Tho other little girls looked at each other in 
a frightened sort of way. 

“Why don’t you answer, child?" asked 
Aunt Jane, sternly. “Give me the twenty- 
five cents at once 1” 

Annie looked appealingly at Hitty Coit. 
“She bought cocoanut and candy with tho 
money, ma’am,” explained Hitty, pointing at 
tho fragments of tho feast, and secretly 
enjoying the dilemma. 

“ 'Lasses — candy — and — nice—peanuts I” 
added little Lucy, wishing Annie’s magnifi¬ 
cence to be appreciated. 

Aunt Jane caught Annio by the shoulders 
and shook her. 

“Cocoanuts!" she exclaimed, “and pea¬ 
nuts! ami molasses candy I You sinful, 
extravagant girl 1” 

And then she shook her again, and push¬ 
ing her before her, started over the field for 
home, stopping at every few steps to shake 
Annie again and again, and to ejaculate: 

"Cocoanuts ami peanuts, you naughty 
girl I and molasses candy!” 

Uncle Jack had gone to tho window to look 
for them, and when ho saw Aunt Jane com¬ 
ing, and shaking littlo Annie at every pause, 
lie was frightened half out of his wits, and 
ran out of doors and through the garden gato 
to meet them. 

“Is the child sick, Jane?” ho shouted, 
before he could reach them. “ Has she got 
a fit? Give her somo brandy! Here, let mo 
take her!” 

But Aunt Jane, flushed and breathless, 
could only say: 

"Cocoanuts! Slio spent it for candy, the 
littlo simpleton!" 

Annie was crying, and Uncle Jack, all in a 
puzzle, took her part and led her home. Slio 
was forgiven before the day was over, but she 
didn't buy a singing-book as long as she 
lived. 

Abby and Lucy were too frightened to eat 
any more of the feast, but Hitty crowded all 
tho remains into her pocket and carried them 
off. Slio was tho best satisfied of all tho 
company. 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM CALIFORNIA. 

„ 11Y N. P. DAUL1XG. 


My sister, Mrs. Molly Callerton, is called a 
very remarkable woman In Gllgal. She is 
decidedly “ strong-minded,” and her talent 
for managing men and their affairs, and 
their wives’ affairs, and everybody’s affairs— 
her own included—is positively astonishing, 
llcr executive ability is immense. Although 
she is live years my junior, she has mannged 
me and my household for years. She man¬ 
aged my wife, too (I am a widower of me 
years’ growth), and she managed iny little 
daughter Molly until her place was supplied 
by a governess. 

It was my sister who first proposed that 


Molly should havo a governess, and it was 
she who wrote out the advertisement for in¬ 
sertion in The Monthly Sctnttllater; and it 
was that remarkable woman, who, from the 
score of applicants, selected Miss Padilla 
Durang to act in the aforesaid capacity. 

Miss Durang made her first appearance be¬ 
fore us, nrrayed in deep mourning. She had 
just lost her mother by the cruel hand of 
death—her father was lost at sea soveral 
years before, and one brother had been lost 
in company with tlio“Lost Cause,” of which 
he was a defender—she informed us. She 
had a sad, sorrowful looking face, though 
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there was something exceedingly charming 
about it notwithstanding. Her hair was of a 
pale brown, and so were her eyes; but' thero 
was a pensive, come-lovc'-me sort of expression 
in them that was quite touching, which rnado 
a very strong impression upon nio at once, 
and I fancy that Holly was not altogether 
unaffected. Hut hiy sister is a woman who 
never allows her feelings to overcome lier. 
Not but wlmt she lias feelings—0 no; but 
slio novor means to waste hersympathy upon 
an unworthy object, something that I am al¬ 
ways doing, simply, as Molly says, becaiiso X 
can't read character. 

Now, reading character is Molly’s forte. 
She is a physiognomist. Sho don’t care to 
examine the “bumps" on a person’s head to 
know what that person is. Only lot her see 
your face, and you arc a marked man; she’ll 
have your “ohnrt” all made out in her own 
mind before you can wink twice. I.ndmit 
that I have sometimes thought that she rnado 
slight mistakes, but as site declares she 
never did, it is very probabio that I misunder¬ 
stood her statements in regard to the princi¬ 
pal characteristics of some persons I liavo 
known. 

But for my sister, Miss Durang would 
probably never have bccomo an inmate of 
my household, as it Would liavo been just like 
mo to liavo engaged the first respectable- 
looking lady that applied for the situation. 
Therefore X was obliged to acknowledge tlio 
superior wisdom of Molly in selecting such a 
very modest and lovable young lady for my 
daughter's governess. 

And so Miss Durang was duly installed, to 
the entire satisfaction of both Molly and my¬ 
self; and even my little daughter was pleased 
with her governess, and tlio two became the 
best of friends at once. 

Noting the affection that Miss Durang 
evinced for little Molly, it was but natural 
that I should entertain a great regard foriier, 
lier simple, modest ways, so different from 
my sister’s, fostered that regard, and I soon 
became as fond of her society as I had onco 
been averso to tho Idea of having a governess 
at all. 

The transition from a very great regard for 
a person whose excellent qualities you are 
fully aware of, to love, Is very often accom¬ 
plished in so short a time, and so impercepti¬ 
bly, that it is os impossible to tell the exact 
moment when you cross the line, ns it would 
ho for an uneducated landsman, voyaging 
from New York to Klo Janeiro, to tell when 


lie crossed the equator. Therefore I shall not 
attempt to tell you when 1 ilrst began to love 
Miss Durang, When I did come to a know¬ 
ledge of that fact, I found by a careful calcu¬ 
lation that I was in latitude ten degrees 
south, and my heart was (figuratively speak¬ 
ing) frying on the liot gridiron of my llaming 
passions. 

It Is a serious thing to (all in love with any 
woman at the mature age of forty-two, hut 
when that woman is young and pretty it is 
positively mournful. The doubts that every 
lover feels In this case are so intensified that 
they become peculiarly agonizing. Besides, 
ns wo are a very denroctaUe people in tlilgal, 
Miss Durang was received in tlio best society 
of our town as an equal, and consequently 
slio had scores of beaux buzzing around bev 
before she had befell In my house a month, 
and I confess that their attentions were very 
painful to me, although our governess boro 
up with wonderful fortitude. 

It wasn’t her beauty that charmed, for I 
cannot call her beautiful, but she had such 
very agreeable ■manners, such a pleasing 
smile, and such a voice I 

“ ’Twns liko a sudden bliss, 

The foil Bweot measured musio of her tongue—" 

tlmt it was almost impossible for a senti¬ 
mental young nianto remain unmoved Untie 
witching presence of our modest appearing 
governess. 

Meantime, that very remarkable woman, 
my sister, grew more fond of Miss Durang 
every day. It seemed as though she could 
not say enough in her praise. 

“ My deav Molly," said 1—stie had Just run 
in to look after us, ns she usually did as often 
as once a day—“iny dear Molly, although I 
!think you’re somewhat given to hyperbole; 
ns a general thing apt to exalt your friends 
too high, and sink your enemies ns much too 
low; in this Instance I believe you have not 
said one word tbo much 111 commendation of 
tlio sweet,,patient creature who has charge of 
my daughter's education.” 

“ Joe ltose," returned my sister, “ there is a 
tide in the affairs of men,'which, when taken 
at Its flood-—’’ 

" Heads on to glory, my love." 

“ Yes. You are at the flood—” • 

“But I object to going on to glory just yet, 
my dear,” I said. 

“Joe Bose, will yon lot this chance slip 
through your fingers? Are you not a 
widower? Do I understand you to say that 
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you are? I do. Then, sir, I ask, what Is 
your first duty la tlio present crisis?” 

Here my sister paused, but as she discover¬ 
ed that I was unable to reply, she continued 
in the following strain: 

“ I see you realize, Joseph, that Miss Du- 
rang, your daughter’s governess, is possessed 
of excellent qualities both of mind aud heart. 
She will grace whatever position she may bo 
called to occupy, But she is scarcely twenty- 
five years of age, and is surrounded by lovers. 
Do you know, Joseph, that if only for your 
daughter's sake, I consider It your duty to 
marry her? Do you know that I should con¬ 
sider It very wrong In you to allow her to 
marry out of tills family ?" 

I had thought until this moment, that my 
love for Miss Durang was unknown to every 
one but myself. Now 1 discovered my mis¬ 
take. Molly had penetrated to the innermost 
recesses of my heart, clutched the secret that 
I would have concealed so closely, and now 
held It up, dangling it before my face. 

“ Molly,” said I, “ remember my ago. I am 
seventeen years her senior. I admit that I 
love her as man never loved, a love without 
decay, aud my heart, my heart is breaking, 
Molly; but notwithstanding, I doubt If sho 
loves me, I doubt if she ever could love me, I 
doubt if she would marry me.” 

1,1 Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt,’" 
quoted Molly. 

There Is hardly anything that will relieve a 
gentleman in distress so quickly (except he is 
distressed for breath) as an apt quotation. 
.Molly know this, and she awaited the result. 
It seemed to mo that those words had already 
given mo a new lease of life. Molly saw, tho 
light of hope beaming from my dark and 
liquid orbs. I felt It coursing like a courser 
along my azure veins. I heard it in the songs 
of the birds and the murmur of tho breeze. 
’Twas blissful—’twas ecstatic. 

“Molly,” I murmured, “I will attempt.” 

“ Then you will succeed.” 

She might hare said more—I dare say sho 
would, had not Miss Durang entered tho 
room at this moment, with an open letter in 
her hand, when Molly immediately arose and 
withdrew. 

"Mr. Kose,” Fadilla began, "I have a letter 
here from my brother Roderick; whom you 
have often heard me speak of I think I told 
you that lie was the only relative I had In the 
world. Ho has been In California for the last 


ten years, nnd has just returned. He writes 
this from Now York, to ask If It will be.agree- 
abie for mo to receive a.visit from him here. 
You are master of the house; what answer 
shall I make him?” 

I looked up Into her sweet face while sho 
was speaklug, and then, ns a wave of emotion 
swept across my breast, I took her hand in 
mine. I do not know what Impelled me to 
do so, but the impulse was Irresistible. She 
made no attempt to draw her hand away. 

“ Fadilla,” said I, In my falsetto voice (my 
natural voice is so gram that I should as 
soon tldnk of singing a madrigal in tho tune 
of Old Grimes, as of using It In a declaration 
of affection.) “Fadilia, I am, indeed tiro 
master of this house; but, did you ever think 
that the house needed a mistress?” 

"For an instant throbs her bosom, 

For nu instant beam her eyes,” 

and then her countenance assumed the sad, 
sorrowful expression that I had noted at onr 
first meeting. In an Instant the light of hope 
went out, leaving my fond heart groping in 
tho darkness. Then she spoke: 

“ O my friend, do not trifle with my feelings 1” 

Her. voice being severely cracked by her 
emotions, it sounded like tho wail of a lost 
spirit, but It restored my hopes. 

"Trifle, Fadilla?” I cried. “No, never! 
Believo me, my dear girl, I love you truly, 
siucorely, aud would make you my wife.” 

“Can I trust you, Mr. Bose?” she asked, 
looking down into my faco so longingly, so 
lovingly. 

“Only do trust me—only say you will bo 
mine, Fadilla, It Is all I ask,” I returned, 
drawing her towards me. 

“O, I do love you, Mr. Rose,” she murmur¬ 
ed, falling upon iny bosom, 

“ Call me pet names, darling—call me Joey,” 
I whispered. 

“ Joey, Joey, my own—my own I” 

(I have always been sorry tlint I could not 
have had this scene photographed.) 

When the first delirium of tho moment was 
over, we returned to tho subject of her 
brother's visit. 

“Send for Roderick immediately, my 
darling,” I said. “ You might have known 
that any friend of yours, much more a brother, 
would always be welcome liere.” 

Sho was sitting on my knee, with ono little 
hand laid caressingly on my shoulder, while 
her dear head was pillowed against my 
cheek. 
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“X know a great deal more now than I did 
when I brought this letter to yon," Bhe an¬ 
swered, with charming naivete. 

Thereupon I gave her a hiss, as hi duty 
bound, and releasing my blrdllng, she went 
away to write an answer to brother Roderick. 

Within a week ho was with us, and a capi¬ 
tal fellow, he seemed too. 1 remember ho 
came Into Gilgat on tho night train, and 
sister Molly did not hear of bis arrival until 
nest morning. As she lives directly opposite 
to our house, she often “ runs In " at the most 
unreasonable hours. This morning she burst 
in upon us while at breakfast. Fndllla was 
tilling a cup of eolfee for me, and Don Rod¬ 
erick, as his pretty little sister called 1dm, 
was seated at my right hand. 

“ O, excuse me,” cried Molly, 11 1 wasn’t 
aware that—” 

“Never mind, my.dear,” I broke In; “it’s 
one of the family, or nt least soon to be.” 
And then Fndllla blushed so sweetly that I 
wonder I didn't kiss her on the spot—Just 
above the dimple In her chin. 

Don Roderick looked up from Ids toast at 
this remark of mine, and Molly “fixed him” 
with her eagle eye. I knew she was weighing 
him, X knew she wa9 peering into the depths 
of his soul, and I trembled for the result. 

“Mrs. Callorton,” said I, “I know you will 
he pleased to mako the acquaintance of 
Fadilla’a brother, Mr. Roderick Durang, from 
California.” 

“ Indeed It Is a pleasure,” murmured Molly, 
with a smile that told me that’all was’ well. 

“ Mr. Durang, my sister, Mrs. Callorton.” 

Tho gentleman arose from tho table, and 
greeted that romarkablo woman with a bow 
and a smile, saying something about how 
honored he felt in making the acquaintance 
of one so well known to fame; and then my 
sister extended her hand, expressing In beau- 
tifid language her happiness In meeting the 
brother of the dear young friend In whom 
she had taken such a motherly Interest. 

Upon Invitation, she sat down nnd took a 
cup of coffee with us, engaging Don Roderick 
in conversation, and In the meantlmo giving 
him an account of the proceedings of the Inst 
meeting of" The Society for the Elevation of 
the Feminine Gender,” of which she was 
president. 

Don Roderick was evidently a good listener, 
nnd that advanced him In my sister's good 
graces. Moreover, lie was quite a handsome 
man, though If he had been satisfied with 
wearing his whiskers twelvo Inches long In¬ 


stead of twenty-four, I think ha would have 
looked quite as well, if not better. Then ho 
Was quite tall and well formed; and lie had a 
fine eye, and a very intellectual-looking fore¬ 
head that quite carried the day with Molly. 

Before he had been with us two days lio 
had become as groat a favorite with our 
family as Fadilla bad been before him. 

Tho third day after his arrival, I took occa¬ 
sion to speak with him upon tho subject of 
my contemplated marriage with his sister. 
It was directly after, dinner, and Roderick 
and I were sented on tho veranda, ho with 
hta meerschaum and I with my cigar. 

“My dear follow,” said I, laying myhnnd 
on his shoulder, “ I suppose you are aware 
that I am about to ospouso your sister?” 

“ Ifappy girl 1” cried he. 

“ Happy man, you mean.” 

“ Both, my dear Roso. My sister Fadilla, 
although I say It who should not, is worthy 
of tho best man in the woild, and you, my 
friend, are worthy of her. What can I say 
more ?” 

“ Nothing. I thank you for, your good 
opinion,” I returned, “which I fear I do not 
deserve.” 

“But when Is tho wedding to take place?” 
inquired Durang. 

“Wo have not yet decided upon the day; 
but I wish it to take place soon.” 

“Of course—qulto natural that you should; 
I’m sure.” 

“To-morrow I intend to go to New York 
where I sliall purchase a few presents for my 
wife that Is to be—a diamond or so, perhaps 
a necklace of them. I am not a connoisseur 
of precious stones, and, as I dare say you are, 
if you will accompany mo upon this expedi¬ 
tion I shall esteem it a great favor.” 

“I am your servant to command in any¬ 
thing appertaining to this affair, my dear 
Bose,” replied Durang, grasping my hand; 
“ hut remembering my sister’s and my own 
humble origin, I hope you will be as modest 
In your outlay as you can consistently, con¬ 
sidering your position in society.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Durang,billowing 
to the great love I bear for tho charming 
creature so soon to take my family name 
upon her, I consider no Jewels, the purchase 
of which are within my means, too precious 
for her adornment. I have drawn five thou¬ 
sand dollars from tho bank to-day, which X 
calculate to expend to-morrow, In New York, 
and all for the benefit and pleasure of my 
little Fadilla.” 
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“ You will be a generous husband at least," 
said Ditraiig. 

“ Would that my means would allow me to 
be more so,” I returned. 

That evening I spent with Fadilla alone. 
In her sweet society all earthly cares were 
forgotten. 

“In the warm present bliss alone 
Seemed I of actual life to taste.” 

I had been married before, but our family 
—perhaps—are rather peculiar in tills, that 
they are incapable of loving but once, and I 
had never really loved till now; and Fadllla 
assured me that she was troubled the same 
way, only worse—she never could marry 0110 
whom she did not love with her whole soul. 

“ Then am I that one, dearest ?’’ I asked, 
in my falsetto voice. 

“ Yes, Joey, thou art the man.” 

Wo embraced. 

Don Roderick came in soon after, and at 
his request Fadllla favored us with some 
music. 

At ten o’clock we all retired, Faiiilla linger¬ 
ing on the stairs to give mo a good-night kiss, 
I remember, after her brother was out of sight 
and hearing. 

With thoughts of the groat happiness in 
store for me, I found it almost Impossible to 
close my eyes, ami I think it was long after 
midnight before sleep visited my pillow. Con¬ 
sequently I slept late the next morning. 

When at last I did awake, the bright god of 
day was glaring fiercely in at my chamber 
Window, and some one was calling Fadllla. 

Dressing myself as hurriedly as possible, I 
hastened down stairs, and tlicro in the hall I 
found that remarkable woman, my sister, 
with little Molly and all out-servants collected 
about them. 

“Where’s Fadllla?’’ inquired Mrs. Caller- 
ton, with an expression of virtuous indigna¬ 
tion upon her face; for it seems—as she 
afterwards told me—site had a suspicion that 
we had been married privately tlio night 
before. 

“ Fadilla! Isn’t she in her room?” I asked. 


“No; and she did not sleep there last 
night,” returned Molly, tier eagle eye boriug 
into tiie depths of my soul. 

“ Not in her room?” I cried; 

- <. NOi » • ■■■•’■ 

With a cry of anguish—delivered In my 
falsetto voice—I bounded up stairs and sprang 
into tiie room sacred to the beloved of thy 
heart. 1 

“ Fadilla I” I called, but no answer ctiine. I 
looked into tho bed, under the bed, into tlio 
closet, and tlio bureau drawers, but alas! I 
found her not. 

“ Where Is Mr.'Dnrnng?” asked my sister, 
who had followed me. 

" What, Roderick ? Is he missing ?” 

‘‘ I haven’t seen hint,” answered Molly, 

I ran to his room, filing opon the door and 
went in, but lie was not there. 

“What’s tliil?” cried my sister: She bad 
taken something from tlio dressing-table, and 
now held It up bcfiiro my eyes. I gazed upon 
it fondly, but tearfully. It was a set of false 
whiskers, Jong mid heavy, and there was a 
note attached to them. “Read tiie note,” 
said Molly. 

I grasped the paper. It was in Don 
Roderick’s handwriting. I read: 

“Mm Job Rose:—B eloved friend, I tako 
tilts opportunity to inform you (hat my wife, 
Fadilla , hearing that it was your design to 
present her with some valuable diamonds, 
concluded she woiild much rather hnvo the 
mouoy than such useless baubles, and conse¬ 
quently slie lias taken it. 

“I regret, very much, that our pressing 
engagements will hot allow ns to stop to hid 
you adieu, but I have left tny whiskers for 
your very remarkablo sister to wear in re¬ 
membrance of ■ Yours truly, 

'I Roceiiiok Duiiano.” 

“ P. S. Fadilla pishes to be remembered. ' 

“D.” 

Dropping tlio sheet of paper from iny 
nerveless grasp I fell into Molly’s arms, 
fainting in two beautiful tableaux. 
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THE GREEK FORTUNE-TELLER. 

BY U. E. A. C. BEOW5. 


DcKnto a visit to Smyrna, Asia Minor, some 
years since, I wandered with a pleasant party 
of Americans and Smymiotes, up into the 
magnificent plains of Lydia. We started on 
a sunny spring morning, when the almond 
blossoms were flinging their sweetness and 
pinkness in our pathway as profusely as East¬ 
ern hospitality was showered upon us, and 
scampered off, a merry party of us, over the 
far-stretching plains of Hadgilar, and through 
Syrian thorns into a country picturesque be¬ 
yond description. Travellers talk enthusias¬ 
tically of the handsome camels in the cara¬ 
van of the Bey-Oglon, and we entered fully 
into the spirit of their admiration, as here 
and there we met them in long procession, 
their tinkling bells breaking gratefhily the 
deep and lonesome silence of both plain 
and monntain sotttddes. Now and! then, a 
caravan of less imperial pretensions sainted 
as, with whole families, kits, cats, sacks and 
vires, packed upon their hacks with wonder¬ 
ful adaptation to square inches and drcum- 
stancea. 


On one of the camels of one of these latter 
caravans, which we met nearly at the close of 
the third day of our-joumey, we espied a 
young Greek girl whom w>e had before met in 
Smyrna, Monima. Istaphagi, and her lover, 
Myron Albertii a Smyrniote, and on another,, 
the young lady’s father and a young and very 
beautiful cousin of Alberti’s, Nepbele, a 
Greek islander. We knew that a large party, 
had, since onr arrival, left Smyrna for a jaunt 
among the mountains, their course, a part-of 
the way, laying in our direction, and had cal¬ 
culated upon the chances of meeting- them, 
though neither now nor here. But itseemed 
that some of the donkeys of the party had 
been suddenly seized with a malady com¬ 
mon among them at- certain seasons of the 
year, and under certain circumstances, orp 
which to onr SwriQjee seemed moreprobabk* 
had been poisoned by some malicious Arabs, 
who, hoping for a protracted stay ln conse¬ 
quence, and an opportunity for plunder, ofteot 
violate good faith, in spite of salt 
We were more reads te-belkwe this ofK&emt 
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■when we were told lliat there was no such 
thing as hiring or buying donkeys of them 
for further movements of this section of the 
party, the others, probably, having escaped 
the same fate by having in their service a 
faithful and tried suridjee. 

As ours was a stranger, the prospect was not 
altogether bright, but we were, however, de¬ 
termined to risk it, and push our way into the 
depths of Asia Minor. We returned about 
three-quarters of a mile with our friends, in¬ 
stead of going ahead to the next caje , three 
miles distant on our course, as our suridjee 
had advised us, intending to spend the night 
in their company, that we might profit by 
some of their experiences, which we had need 
to do, as some of the tribes of Bedouins were 
making some rather warlike incursions into 
that portion of the country. There we found 
that our friends could he supplied with don¬ 
keys without limitation, and a special suridjee 
if they chose it, for themselves, whom one of 
our party knew to be reliable; and accordingly 
an appeal was made to our friends to return 
with us and complete their journey, rather 
than plod their slow and wearisome way back 
to the city, with their trip half finished, on 
those sorry camels, who looked as if they would 
gladly dispense with any or all of tlieir 
burdens. 

Discouraged by the loss of their animals 
and the fleecing process to which they were 
obliged to submit 3;: a measure, seeing that 
they were upon C.ir own feet, with only 
the ugly alternative of the camels’hacks, they 
did not seem disposed to run any further risks 
of treachery, by,trying tlieir luck over again 
with us. 

After a comfortable supper and a few hours’ 
rest, as the sun was going down, a stroll was 
proposed into an adjoining field, for the pur¬ 
pose of inspecting a caravan of the Bey-Og- 
lon, which had just wound its way in solemn 
procession up to a neighboring caravansaroi 
with tinkling bells and gay harnesses. We 
watched their movements with a good deal ol 
interest, as they knelt for unlading, or strag¬ 
gled away to browse on their bended knees, 
admiring the altogether strange vision, and 
imagining that we had been suddenly sent 
back to the Genesis of the world’s histoiy, as 
the last glimmer of twilight with its golden- 
tinted gray added a still stranger and more 
primitive weirdness to the scene. When we 
could no longer distinguish objects with cer¬ 
tainty, our suridjee, still at our heels, informed 
us that an encampment of gipseys were just 


lighting their evening camp-fires on the banks 
of the Hermus, about half a mile distant, and 
as we thought this would give the last touch 
of coloring to our imaginings, tinged not 
lightly with the hues of oriental romance, 
already we hurried on to the river, famous in 
classic song and history. 

We darted from one camp to another, tak¬ 
ing every advantage of our Yankee preroga¬ 
tive, to ask questions through our interpreter, 
until, in the last camp, in one comer, one of 
our gentlemen espied a very beautiful girl, by 
a small, wax taper-light she held in one hand, 
while in the other she held an antique medal, 
covered thickly with Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
worn by age and use to comparative smooth¬ 
ness. Her large dark eyes were occasionally 
turned heavenward, as if in invocation to God 
or some deity of her own imagination, and 
tears we could perceive dropped now and 
then, as she muttered unintelligible words to 
the spirit of her invocation. Of course, our 
gentlemen were at once interested {mildly 
put), and all rushed for the corner, conspicu¬ 
ous in the different lights that twinkled in the 
camp, as well as by the scarlet petticoat, yel¬ 
low bodice and u orient pearls at random 
strung,” and braided into the blackest hair I 
ever saw, as for the bright eyes of the brown 
beauty, that opened betwedfi their long, dark- 
lashes, like two stars, when only they “ are 
shining in a midnight sky.” 

She proved to be the little magician or for¬ 
tune-teller of her tribe, and great deference 
was paid to her, even by the gray heads and 
grisly beards around her. 

"Come, Alberti,” said one of our party, 
“ ask her if you shall keep on to Smyrna, or 
return with ns, and we will abide by her 
decision.” 

“ It would not be the first time,” I said, 
u that a pair of black eyes has determined a 
man’s destiny for better or for worse.” 

u My trust has been placed in black eyes be¬ 
fore,” replied Alberti, glancing at Momma, 
“ and never has been betrayed; so here’s to 
black eyes.” 

Saying this, he took our interpreter by th« 
arm, and leading him up to Cleone the littk 
fortune-teller, preferred his request, and a 
dark curtain being drawn across the corner 
of the tent where the three were convened, 
soon they were deep in the mysteries of" com¬ 
ing events.” 

We amused ourselves in various ways, dur¬ 
ing the mystic session, until we had quite for¬ 
gotten Alberti’s absence and its object. 
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In about half an hoar, Alberti appeared in 
our midst with a singular expression upon his 
face, half serious, and half ashamed that it 
was so, but, under pretence of abiding by Cle- 
one’s decision as in honor bound, he an¬ 
nounced this intention, half banteringly, of 
returning with us. 

Cleone herself had stepped out from behind 
the curtain just at his back, and stood listen¬ 
ing to his words, and watching his face as she 
peered around from the side position she had 
assumed, with great eagerness, while at the 
same time the interpreter was translating our 
conversation to her. 

As we rose to leave the camp she raised her 
finger in sudden warning, and even followed 
Alberti to the door, looking him full and 
steadily in the face as he turned to bow be¬ 
fore crossing the tent line, and with an ex¬ 
pression of mingled anxiety and tenderness, 
growing more and more intense, almost at 
last reaching an expression of imperious com¬ 
mand, pointing Smyrna-ward, and shaking her 
positive little head; and then the last we saw, 
her hands were clasped upon her bosom, and 
her beautiful eyes were fixed upward again, 
as if in benediction or invocation. 

Whatever the cause was, whether magnet¬ 
ism or the wizard’s art, there was certainly a 
solemnity and an almost unearthly spiritual 
awe surrounding the girl and her movements, 
of which none of us could divest ourselves for 
a long time. When we did come to ourselves, 
we laughed heartily at the magic power of the 
little witch who had held us all, scoffers with 
the more credulous, within the charm of her 
spell, and from which we found it no easy 
matter to become entirely disenthralled, laugh 
as we might. 

The next morning, Monima and- Nephele, 
enjoying better than the dull droning of their 
caravan our gayer party, used all their per¬ 
suasion to induce the gentlemen to turn hack 
with us. They had been partially educated 
in England, and could speak our language well. 

Alberti leaned (in opposition to the young 
lady’s father, who evidently inclined strongly 
homewards,) towards the young petitioners, 
as he said, only to gratify their wishes, and 
make their trip, at last, satisfactory; but ice 
secretly believed the gipsey’s words had left 
an impression which was working deeper and 
deeper into his heart. But we would not 
laugh lest it might affect his movements, and 
we were strong in the desire to have them go 
with us, whatever might turn the scale in his 
mind. 


What her words exactly were, he was finally 
persuaded to disclose for our benefit, before the 
hour for leaving the cafe had arrived. She told 
him there was to be a terrible earthquake at 
Smyrna within a certain time, and that if he 
returned to his home before a certain date 
that she gave him, which was somewhere near 
the time we had fixed upon for our return, his 
fate was inevitable. That all the complication 
of events, which she detailed accurately, that 
had hemmed him into his present position, wa 3 
but an effort of his good genius to save him 
and those by whom he was accompanied. 
She told him truly and explicitly, that he had 
no kindred hut his cousin Xephele, who with 
himself had been a member of Istaphagi’s 
family for several years. She averred that 
she knew she was to save him before she saw 
him, and that her distress was just at its 
height, when he appeared before her,to know 
how she should find him. 

Of course, we said there were a thousand 
ways in which she might know all about him, 
though just how we could not have told, and 
said what everybody knows, that Smyrna 
had been many times destroyed by earth- 
quakes and rebuilt again, and portions of 
it during my stay. I called to mind my 
affright, on discovering one morning, as I was 
lying upon one of the Turkish ottomans in 
an ante-room of my friend’s house, that the 
chandelier was swaying to and fro, the house 
being a solid stone house too. I remembered 
the sense of giddiness which crept over me, 
as I sprang up to look out of the window and 
from which I saw the atmosphere filled with 
a red sand, blowing along over desert plains 
to the place. From the Marina where I was 
living, the great place of promenade which 
stretches along by the bay of Smyrna, I could 
see that boats were lowered from the ship’s 
sides in great confusion, while nobody seemed 
ready to tempt the high waves, heaving up 
sand, and thickenihg the waters so fearfully. 
There would have been nothing strange in the 
appearance of an earthquake at any time, and 
we concluded it would be just as likely to hap¬ 
pen at the gipsey’s date, as on any other day, 
and no more so. This is the way we talked, 
just as everybody does on such occasions, and 
still with a secret weight and shudder beneath 
all, concealed from even our own sight 

But the short of the matter was, that My¬ 
ron Alberti decided in favor of the ladies 
and us, whatever really influenced him, and 
they turned back with us, while Istaphagi 
kept on in company with two Russian rner- 
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chants, in the caravan homeward, casting 
much good-natured ridicule both in words and 
in the expression of his genial face, upon Al¬ 
berti, who, he said, had been bewitched by 
Cieone. 

We were absent about six weeks, and dur¬ 
ing this time, nothing of much importance 
occurred to essentially disturb our enjoyment, 
though the Arab3 in that neighborhood were 
in an unusual state of perturbation, which 
gave us no serious alarm, as our suridjee as¬ 
sured us they were all friendly to him, and 
that he could control them without difficulty, 
whatever their intentions might be, which we 
believed, in our simplicity, although we were 
afterwards told that he was advancing, after 
the fashion of his folk, and that our danger 
had been really imminent. 

Alberti, unexpectedly to himself, made a 
profitable business trip of it besides, which 
raised his spirits to an unusual degree of hi¬ 
larity, for the arrangements he had made 
would expedite his marriage with Monima, 
whom he had tenderly loved from boyhood. 
In fact, before our journey was over, the time 
was set, subject of course to her father's 
wishes in the matter, whose decision they had 
no reason to fear, as he had been the most in¬ 
dulgent of fathers hitherto, seemingly in the 
effort to supply by his affection for his own 
child the loss of an excellent mother in her 
childhood. 

The last part of our journey was made in a 
shorter time than the first, having passed fear¬ 
lessly across the angle of a mountain forest 
on the borders of Lydia, making a more direct 
cut through the province, and bringing us out 
by a pleasanter if more dangerous route at 
this time, near our destination. 

It was towards the noontide of the day 
before the gipsey’s prophecy of the earthquake 
was to be fulfilled, that we reached the plains 
of Hadgilar, where we halted for rest, and to 
avoid the heat of an unusual meridian sun for 
that region. At five, we proposed to finish the 
small remnant of our journey, different trios 
and single individuals of the party taking a 
direction as they approached the city, which 
would carry each to his own immediate 
quarter. To Myron Alberti and his little 
party, we said adieu, giving him a parting re¬ 
membrance by one careless word and another 
of Cleone’s prophecy, to which be as lightly re¬ 
sponded, all uncomfortable influences which 
for the time clung to us, seeming to have 
been pretty well aired away in our hard tramp 
over the wide champaign and mountain passes 


we had traversed. Turning hack, after we 
had said our adieux, one of the young ladies 
of our party who had lingered, was urgently 
inviting Monima to return with us to her fath¬ 
er’s house, for some reasons of real or appar¬ 
ent magnitude which I did not hear. She 
was the daughter of our host, whose generous 
and elegant hospitality gave us so delightful 
a home during our stay, as it had given before, 
and has since, to some of our more distin¬ 
guished travellers, 'Willis among the number. 

Myron encouraged Momma's acceptance, 
and at his suggestion abandoning her hesita¬ 
tion, she returned with us, leaving her lover 
and his cousin to pursue their own quiet way. 

About nine o’clock the next morning, we 
ladies of the house were all assembled in the 
broad stone hall, upon which, in all these 
Eastern cities, all the family rooms of the 
house look out from their windows, for the 
reason that the houses are built but one story 
high,- with magazines for storing goods be¬ 
neath, that the danger of their toppling over 
by the shake of an earthquake may be less¬ 
ened. The object of our getting in the hall 
was to examine the showy and tempting con¬ 
tents of an Armenian pedler’s pack, and we 
were, of course, much absorbed in our femi¬ 
nine object. Suddenly as a clap of thunder 
in a clear sky, came that dreaded jingling of 
the drops of the hall chandelier, and looking 
up in consternation, it was swaying to and fro, 
as if moved by a strong wind. We all knew 
better. All instantly understood the cause. 

Monima, with tightly clasped hands, and a 
face as white as parian, exclaimed from the 
agony of her young heart, “My God! it is the 
earthquake! Where is Myron P We all rushed 
to the counting-room, at the extreme end of 
the hall, and found our host there, he, too, pale 
as death, for he had been of our party, and 
knew of the gipsey’s prophecy and warning. 
It passed by with the usual manifestations of 
close air and red sand blowing across the city, 
and of sulphurous odors when the earth has 
opened within a certain proximity. This we 
now felt very sure of, and where, indeed, was 
Myron and Isaphagi and Nephele? 

It was not long, before we were informed 
that a slight shock had been felt by many in 
the city, during the night, of which we were 
ignorant, and that this, the second, was always 
more to be feared than the first As soon as 
possible, to relieve our own anxiety, and poor 
Monima’s agony, which was excruciating as 
you may suppose, messengers were sent to 
Istaphagi’s quarter, to ascertain what we 
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might of them. Before reaching the spot, 
however, it was found that all of that part of 
the city in which our friends lived had been 
swallowed by the convulsion, and nothing but 
a mass of stones and earth, and ruins of a for¬ 
mer shock which had been disgorged by the 
last, was to be seen. How could we convey 
the tidings to the poor orphan, now bereft gf 
the last of her near kindred, and that dearest of 
all earthly ties sundered in so shocking a man¬ 
ner? Of course, the merest outside alone was 
visible to us, in the ardor of our sympathy, 
and the stunning effects of the shock, which 
were still upon us. The inner truth was wait¬ 
ing patiently to be let into our hearts. 

Possibly, we thought, Istaphagi might have 
been away from home, possibly, Myron and 
Xephele might; and should we carry any tid¬ 
ings to our poor, young friend, until a few 
hours had decided whether there was any or 
no hope? We did wait, without informing 
her of that part of the disaster, of which we 
had received sure intelligence. But at last 
reliable news came to us, of both Istaphagi 
and Myron being seen at home just before the 
shock, which had opened the ponderous jaws 
of earth to swallow one-third of a great city. 
Then our host went forth to do his duty. 
Poor Monima was almost paralyzed at the an¬ 
nouncement. She uttered no sound, not even 
a sigh or a groan, for a long time. At last, 
with an outburst of tears, as the fountain of 
relief was unsealed, came, “ 0 Cleone! O my 
Myron 1” 

The house was so still! The servants, even, 
crept like cowed spaniels, through the long 
hall and over the heavy stairs, as if smitten 
by the shock which had buried so many 
in a living tomb. It was a mental agony to 


us all, that I hope never again to experience. 
When we fairly recovered our senses and our 
composure, we knew that Cleone held no mys¬ 
tic communion with spirits who could have 
given her “ mystical lore,” at least, we said 
so; but she presented herself very vividly to 
us, as with uphfted finger and solemn words 
of warning, and her unearthly expression, she 
followed Myron to the door of her tent. We 
could not bear this dreadful stillness in the 
house a moment longer, and our hostess 
started to give some order to her servants, 
which might set waiting feet astir and give 
us some realizing sense that, though in the 
midst of death, we were still in life. She 
opened the door of Honima’s room into the 
hall, after ringing the bell, and heard once 
more the grateful sound of footsteps over the 
stairs and in the great hall, a probable answer 
to her summons, but with an exclamation 
half of fear and half ofjoy, she almost shrieked, 
“Myron! Nephele!” 

That stillness was broken as if by the sud¬ 
den presence of the dead in our midst, for 
they really were there, and Myron making his 
swift way to Honima’s conch. 

Penetrated by Cleone’s warning, and unable 
to throw off the spell, he had proposed to his 
cousin to remain with him at a cafe near 
where we had left them; and sending a 
message to Istaphagi, to the intent that he 
was wanted in that direction, to insure his 
safety too, they were awaiting his arrival, 
when the news reached them of the earth¬ 
quake and Istaphagi’s probable death, as he 
seldom left the house until ten. ' He was de¬ 
stroyed, and a sad, funereal strain mingled in 
our rejoicing over Myron and Nephele’s 
safety! I have seen Cleone once since then. 
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“Doolittle,” said the frog. 

u Here I am,” answered the boy. “But why 
do you call ray name ?” 

“Doolittle Paul,” quoth froggy. 

“Well, you are right—couldn’t you put in 
the initial?” 

“ Doolittle Paul Ik,” came from the water 
this time. 

“ Correct again. Heighho! I think I’ll sit 
down here upon ihe bank. The breeze off 
the pond feels quite refreshing this sultry 
summer day. O, there you are, old fellow,” 
continued Paul, spying the sociable amphibium 
squatting on a black root that was crumbling 
to decay at the water’s edge. “Your voice 
sounded familiar, but I couldn’t locate you. 
If I am not mistaken, you are a leader of 
concerts in these parts?” 

“Don’t mention it,” returned the frog, 
raising himself and ejecting a quantity of 
green saliva against the bank below Paul’s 
feet. “ What is past, is past; such reminders 
are not always welcome. To tell the whole 
truth, a parcel of young chits who have not 
outgrown the tadpole state so far but that 
they miss their tails still, have the conceit to 
say \hey sing C sharp better than L Let 
them go on making themselves ridiculous, if 
they want to. I have found another sphere 
tor the exercise of my talent, and am no 


longer ambitious in the musical line. Only 
that is not the way we paid respect to 
superiors when I was a youth.” 

“You are a rather ancient specimen, eh?” 
Paul inquired. “Were you in Noah’s ark 
along with Shem, Ham and Japheth and 
their wives, and the beasts, clean and 
unclean ?” 

“ Exactly ” replied the frog. “ In fact, I can 
look back a clear stretch of fourteen years 
spent in this pond.” 

“ Fourteen years ” repeated the boy, musing 
—“ I wonder where I was then?” 

“ Where, indeed!” said the frog. “ Where 
are the polliwogs in next summer’s pool?” 

Paul had thrown off his sweaty hat and 
also his satchel of books. His school-fellows, 
who commonly came this way from school 
with him, had all gone over the hill after 
blackberries; bat to-morrow being Saturday 
and half holiday, Paul chose to delay going 
a-berrying till to-morrow. That explains 
why he was at the pond alone, on the way 
from school 

The frog eyed Paul closely a while, and he 
eyvd the frog. Age seemed to have crowned 
the creature with wisdom; he had a long 
head, at least to look at. He had very long • 
legs, when he chose to stretch them, and with 
their help he could swim at a great rate. His 
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back was- all over knobs, as if a charge of 
buckshot had lodged half way through the 
skin. Though boasting of being so old, he 
had not got beyond personal vanity, evidently; 
and every now and then he gave a natty turn 
iri the sunshine to show the green shades 
about Iiis shoulders and hips. It was the 
frog who broke the silence: 

“There was ice on this pond last winter,” 
lie remarked, profoundly. 

“ I guess I know that/’ smiled Paul. “ Didn't 
we boys have nice times skating?’’ 

“ You called it fine sport, did you? Not so 
fine for us, let me tell you—who were trying 
to sleep down there below. Such a creaking 
and clashing as the driving skates made above 
our heads! Did you ever have a person 
stamping about all night in the chamber over 
yours? Why, it could not have been later 
than mid-winter; when one day we were 
roused to the full expectation that the ice 
was breaking up with a spring freshet,” 

“That couldn't have been Washington’s 
birthday” meditated Paul. “The ice at that 
time had got rather tender—at least Jerry 
Bolles's father and mine were afraid to let us 
try it. It must have been at New Years— 
yes, at New Year's, nearly all the boys in 
town were on hand, and right down jolly fun 
we had.” 

“ Yery well; I will offer no further objec¬ 
tion,” said the frog; “since to the boys’ com¬ 
ing here, I suppose I am indebted for my 
advancement” 

“Please explain,” requested Paul, all 
attention. 

“ Well, to begin then,” said the frog, “ there 
was a hole in the ice—cut in it, for some 
purpose, I presume.” 

“An air-hole, I’m thinking,” said the boy; 
“ wc were always very careful to shun them 
on our skates. However, I did not mean to 
interrupt.” 

The frog resumed: . 

u I only know that one day I partly woke out 
nf sleep and thought I felt a little of the oil of 
spring in iny joints. I crawled slowly from 
under a great lily root, and as I put my head 
through the portals of my sub-aqueous palace, 
a bright, cheery’ sunbeam fell on it. It was 
this heavenly visitor who had caused me to 
lift my eyelids a little, fancying the winter 
was over. But I saw my mistake at a glance. 
.Ml around the aperture through which Mis¬ 
tress Sunbeam had made her way, the ice 
was inches thick; while the patch of sky to 
be seen high, high above, appeared palish 


blue, as if a few scattered snowflakes yet 
lingered in it. 

“Just then a swift pair of skates—I know 
their sound well now—came gliding directly 
towards the hole, but made a quick curve 
around it and sped away; while off the edge 
of the ice, with the slightest possible click, 
rolled a little, round, yellow coin, which 
dazzled my eyes it glistened so in falling 
through the water. Straight downward it 
dropped, and lay just before me. Since I last 
dined might have been two months, or it 
might have been three or four; feeling now a 
little appetite, I opened ray mouth and took 
in the curious yellow thing and swallowed it 
down.” 

“You old vagabond!” burst from the lips of 
his listener, “ that was my gold dollar.” 

“Gold dollar!” echoed the frog, with a 
chuckle of satisfaction, not taking the trouble 
to mind the epithet which the boy in his in¬ 
dignant surprise bestowed on him. 

“Yes,” said Paul, still very excitedly. “ Tlie 
dollar my uncle gave me at Christmas, and I 
meant to keep it for a pocket-piece. But I 
somehow lost it that day, I little knew how, 
except that after I missed it. I found there 
was a hole in my pocket. It must have work¬ 
ed its way out of my calf-skin wallet, which 
was my uncle's gift a year before, and dropped 
through. Aunt Mary scolds me for always 
carrying nails and such things about in my 
pockets, to wear them out.” 

“Your money is safely deposited,” returned 
the frog, with a most provoking attempt at 
facetiousness. “As it was not your intention 
to spend it, the difference of a buff wallet or a 
green one, can be nothing to you. Allow me 
now to finish my story. 

“After my slight repast, I returned to bed 
and enjoyed a quiet nap of two or three 
weeks. ‘When spring finally opened, I woke 
to find myself famous. It was noised abroad 
in every quarter, that I was the richest frog 
in the pond. From that moment I have been 
a rising frog. You see those elders leaning 
over the brink? It was there I was elected 
alderman, by a unanimous suffrage. We had 
occasion to send a fleet up yonder creek 
through the flags; I was acting flag- 
admiral of that fleet. This root is my judge's 
bench—” 

“ Enough H cried Paul, interrupting again, 
“ I want to hear no more of your boasting. 
I've a really good mind to hit you with this,” 
holding a stone in his upraised hand. 

“ Ho little, Paul It at that business,” com- 
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mantled the frog, hut he hent his head for an 
instant, as if more than half inclined to beat 
an undignified retreat, out of harm's way. 

“Well, indeed,” confessed the boy, “I sup¬ 
pose I have no cause to spite you. The fault 
was my own; I ought to have left my dollar 
at home. If I must lose it, I am not sorry to 
know it has proved a benefit to somebody. 
But I warrant you I shall put no more 
money in a green wallet of your size. Have 
yon a word of wisdom more for me, Mr. 
Judge? fir I must be going—” he gave the 
Stone a backward toss, over his shoulder. 

Paul's speaking so reasonably at last, ap¬ 
peared to have a wonderful effect on the frog. 

“ I declare,” said he, with a sudden and 
great reduction of his pomposity of manner, 
“ X believe that hitherto my w*ords have 


savored less of wisdom than folly. This, how¬ 
ever, my parting counsel, is—I)o you never be 
set up, and make a fool of yourself, on any 
accidental advantage that has fallen to your 
lot. But if you happen to possess more money 
than other frogs—I mean, than other men— 
see to it that you preserve a decent humility 
withal. For inyself, 1 am seized with a yearn¬ 
ing to retire to private life.” 

Immediately there was a great splashing 
and disturbance of the smooth water. The 
frog had disappeared, and the rotten root on 
which he had sat so proudly, had broken off 
close to the bank. 

Paul rose up, strapped the satchel of books 
across his shoulder, and resumed his walk 
homeward, looking quite thoughtful for a boy 
of twelve. 
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